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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


You'll “Cotton” to this Quality! 








SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 


SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 


SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 








“DOC” MacGEE says: There’s never a 
worry about solvent quality in the plant 
that depends on Skellysolve. You're 
sure you're right . . . for Skellysolve 
quality is guaranteed by the pioneers 
in this business . .. and backed by more 
than 20 years of Skellysolve service to 
industry. 


Check the important reasons why 
Skellysolve quality satisfies: Close 
boiling ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Minimum of aromatics. 
Low sulphur content. A minimum of 
unsaturates, pyrogenic decomposition 
products, and excessively volatile 
compounds. And that’s not the half of 
the Skellysolve quality story! 


Compare, too, for fast vaporization 
from oils and meals, for low end points, 
freedom from greasy residues and low 
solvent losses. 


And there's no question about de- 
pendability of supply! Even during the 
catastrophic 1951 flood, not one single 
Skellysolve customer ran out of solvent. 
Regardless of weather or other obsta- 
cles, the Skellysolve organization has 
earned the reputation for “delivering 
the goods” when you want them... 
where you want them! 


is yours an unusual solvent problem? 
Put it up to the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldmen. For complete information, 
write us now. 


Skellysoly 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Newly 
Designed 
Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-evers. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change-overs the price 
of the hub bearings is only about one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a ccmplete line of screw conveysrs and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 


Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


Built to last 


Made of all stzel, extra heavy duty welded ti Capaciti 
ranging from 1, 1% and 2 ton and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specifi Our engi will be glad to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers manufactured by Industrial are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oil and grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every tiixer manufactured in our ‘modern plant is given special care 
in its fabricati and bly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 











BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your individual specifications. This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotten or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


2300 South Main Street Fort Werth 1, Texas 


MANUFACTURERS 
of 


ENGINEERS 


Elevating 
Conveying 


Hoisting 
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EDITOR’S DESK 


New Meal Ceiling Solves Little 


On April 23 the Office of Price Stabilization announced 
an order that changed the ceiling price on soybean oil 
meal from $74 per ton to $81 per ton, bulk, basis Decatur. 
That move came after a great amount of confusion, and 
after a flock of rumors about moves underway. It will 
solve some problems, but it does not change the basic 
causes of trouble. 

Purposely, we have refrained from editorial comment 
on ceiling prices. Soybeans and soybean products were 
among the first items on which ceilings were slapped on 
Jan. 21, 1951. Oil at that time sold at 2014c per pound, 
and above. Today oil sells at 9c per pound. Meal then 
sold at $74 per ton, has of necessity stayed at that level. 
It would have gone higher during recent months, if per- 
mitted. Soybeans have never reached ceilings since the 
1951 crop movement began. Since bean ceilings had not 
been reached, we deemed it unwise to editorialize. Meal 
ceilings were a problem of the processors. Until they be- 
gan to affect markets or acreage we deemed it not within 
the province of our activities to interfere. 

Processors of soybeans never reached complete agree- 
ment on steps that should be taken, except to recommend 
complete removal of all ceilings on soybeans and soybean 
products. Naturally, when the industry could not agree 
on a program which the OPS men would accept, nothing 
was done. There was a stalemate for a period of weeks. 

Frankly, we favor removal of all ceilings. Soykeans 
are the only agricultural crop on which there is a ceil- 
ing in the raw state. Probably there should never have 
been a ceiling on soybeans. The present change, we are 
convinced, is not going to solve the problems. It is not 
going to make meal more available. It is not sufficiently 
high to make processing profitable in all plants. It is 
only a partial solution. 

Lowering of the ceiling on soybean oil was politically 
expedient. There was safety in placing a ceiling price of 
16c on an item in plentiful supply and selling it at less than 
9c. No one could foresee political implications. 

In an election year there were political implications 
in removing ceiling prices on an item which was selling 
at the ceiling, would jump upward immediately if they 
were removed. A $7 rise was merely placation—not a 
solution. Ceilings for the sake of ceilings must be main- 
tained in an election year. The $81 figure was not set by 
the men in OPS who know the feed and processing indus- 
tries. It was set in the front office—based on political 
considerations. An $88 ceiling had been recommended 
by the staff members in charge of feed ceilings. They were 
overruled. 

Controls are easy to institute. They are hard to stop. 
One leads to another. Soon they are maintained for their 
own sake. We are now in that stage. 

There is a solution. It is a simple one. It is for the 
members of Congress to take back the responsibilities 
which they have delegated, do away with the foolishness 
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of unnecessary ceilings; also with WSB recommenda- 
tions on high wages, union shops, other economic factors 
outside governmental jurisdiction. 

It is an election year. We doubt if Congress has guts 
enough to do the job this year. It needs only reassert 
itself, reassume for the legislative branch of government 
those powers which the constitution provides to it, but 
which have been delegated to agencies and bureaus. Some 
day common sense will return, Congress will be made up 
of strong men who are statesmen—then the job will be 
done. The few members now doing their own thinking 
cannot do the job alone. They do not have enough votes. 


Representation at Copenhagen 


Representatives of European oilseed buyers attending 
the International Oilseed Crushers conference in London 
last year were highly critical of the quality of American 
soybeans reaching those markets. Reference was made on 
this editorial page to the resolution passed by that confer- 
ence. World-wide in scope, this organization is made up 
of the crushers of soybeans and all other oilseed crops. 

At the meeting one year ago there was no one present 
to speak for American soybean producers, defend their 
position, or bring back suggestions for betterment of the 
situation. The 1952 conference will be held in Copen- 
hagen on June 10 to 13. Invitation has been issued to the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to have a representative present at 
the 1952 sessions. Paul Quintus, head of the fats and 
oils division of OFAR, will be present. As a representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture he will be a direct 
representative of the growers of soybeans in the United 
States. 

We have invited Quintus to appear on our convention 
program at Lafayette in September to discuss the meet- 
ings and the consideration given to export problems on 
American soybeans. We hope he will find it possible to 
do so. We need direct contacts with export buyers, in 
order that we may better know the type of product desired, 
and the'steps necessary to supply. 


Take a Step in Right Direction 


To be congratulated are the men responsible for call- 
ing a meeting of representatives of the soybean produc- 
tion, handling and export industries in New Orleans on 
May 5. A sincere effort to determine why exporters have 
not been satisfied with some cargoes of soybeans, and 
why there have been especially large discrepancies in for- 
eign material analysis, will be made. 

Growers from Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas 
have been invited, as well as shippers, brokers, along 
with representatives of the public elevator, the dock board, 
and governmental grain grading agencies. These are the 
men who have an especially large stake in the export mar- 
ket. They are to be congratulated for facing the situation 
squarely. 

A report will be carried in the June issue. 
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PERFORMANCE 
COUNTS 


That’s why just 
one Satisfied * 
Customer bought 


Steinlitg 
2 


MOISTURE TESTERS 





Over 18,000 installations and twenty years’ 
experience stand behind the new 400G Steinlite. 


Moisture testing is easier and faster than ever 
before through a wider range. Accuracy is main- 
tained over a longer, trouble free operating life. 


Find out for yourself how Steinlite performance 
can simplify your moisture testing. Send coupon 


729 Converse Building Chicago 6, Illinois 


today. 





(] Please rush my 400G Steinlite for 10 day trial. 
[_] Send me more facts about the 400G. 
Name _ 





Company Name 








Address 
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Rotary Hoe Popular 


(Reprinted from Ford Farming) 

The newest row-crop giant—soy- 
beans—is taking appropriate strides 
profit- and production-wise with the 
help of an implement long considered 
standard equipment in the cotton and 
Cornbelt. 

The rotary hoe, first used to speed 
cultivation and growth in the Corn- 
belt, later on Southern cotton planta- 
tions, is fast becoming the most pop- 
ular cultivation implement of the 
soybean grower. 

According to Jim Ferris, Ford 
tractor dealer at Yazoo City, Miss., 
farmers were quick to see the bene- 
fits of the rotary hoe in the fields of 
bark-protected cotton—not so quick 
to accept it in the fields of tender 
soybean plants. 

“The sight of the churning hoe 
wheels, passing directly over the 
young bean shoots was just too 
much for some of them . . . some- 
times they'd call a halt to the demon- 
stration right there,” said Ferris. 

But others, who had a long string 
of profit and production figures from 
their cotton records to back them, 
stayed to see what this mechanical 
hoe would do. Thorough examina- 
tion of the mechanically hoed fields 
produced an interesting story. 

The sun-hardened soil surface was 
thoroughly broken, permitting faster 
plant growth and increasing the wa- 
ter holding capacity of the soil. The 
revolving hoe shovels flipped out the 
shallow-rooted small weeds and 
young grass in the plant rows with- 
out damage to the stronger-rooted 
bean plants. 
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Rotary hoe passes directly over the soybean Pwr loosens soil, kicks out shallow-rooted 
grass and young weeds without damage to growing beans. 


“You can see what that meant to 
soybean growers,” said Ferris. 
‘Hand labor had been cutting out a 
bigger and bigger chunk of the 
profits. Here was their chance to 
cut out a big chunk of the hand la- 
bor.” 

James Simmons of Carter, Miss., 
was quick to sense the possibilities 
of the rotary hoe. Simmons farms 
800 acres of rich delta land, includ- 
ing 600 acres of soybeans. 

“Unless a bean farmer wants to 
combine weeds at harvest time,” said 
Simmons, “he has to get the weeds 
and grass early. It’s the easiest thing 
in the world to let the grass get 
ahead of you after one little rain.” 

Simmons tested the rotary hoe 
himself, saw that he could get onto 
his land quicker, eliminate grass and 
weeds faster—and produce his beans 
cheaper. He begins his cultivation 
even before the beans are out of the 
ground, using the rotary hoe to 


break up the crusted surface. That’s 
just the start. 

“In a normal year,” said Simmons, 
“T figure to use nothing but the ro- 
tary hoe for cultivation until the 
beans are about eight or nine inches 
high.” 

Simmons is careful to point out 
that the secret of peak production, 
clean fields and good profits. is early 
cultivation. The rotary hoe works 
best on shallow roots. Weeds and 
grass must be caught before their 
weed system has a chance to develop. 

“If you don’t harvest the weed 
crop early,” says Simmons, “You'll 
have to harvest it late—and there’s 
no profit in that.” 


Plant Beans First? 


The time soybeans go in the 
ground has a big*influence on the 
yield. So much, in fact, that lowa 
State College agronomists think some 
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BROKERS TO THE SOYBEAN PROCESSOR 
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Plan Now 


for 
Storage Profits ie 
Next Fall 


with BUTLER Bolted Steel GRAIN TANKS 


Don’t get caught short again. 
Make your plans now for more 
profits from soybean storage next 
fall with Butler Bolted Steel 
Grain Tanks. 


Butler Tanks are the proved 
way to get modern, low-cost stor- 
age up fast. The initial cost of 
Butler Tanks is low. And, once 
they’re up, you have practically no 


maintenance expense. They’re all- 
steel, fire-safe. Precision-formed, 
accurately punched tank sections 
make erection quick and easy. 
They’re weathertight ... they’re 


easily fumigated. 


Don’t delay. Plan now for addi- 
tional storage facilities with Butler 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks. Mail 
coupon for full details. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Galesburg, Ill. © Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala. © Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LET BUFLER SHOW YOU THE WAY =§.TO’ GREATER PROFITS 


Get This FREE Catalog 


Eight pages full of illustrations 


Address Dept. b1 office nearest you 


BUTLER nag ae aaah ng COMPANY 
7461 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, 

961 Sixth Ave., ‘S.E., Minneapolis re Minn. 

Richmond, Calif. 


of typical installations and de- Please send me your new 8-page Bolted Tank Catalog. 


sign features show you how Shicie 





Butler Tanks cost you less, give 
you more. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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lowa farmers may be ahead if they 
revise the time-honored custom of 
getting all of the corn in before they 
start planting beans. 

The research men compared five 
different planting dates with four 
different varieties on the college 
agronomy farm at Ames. Three of 
the varieties they planted were full- 
season varieties adapted for central 
Iowa, and the other was early matur- 
ing Mandarin. Plantings of the four 
varieties were made on May 1, 12, 
23, June 1 and June 14. 

Yields of the three adapted varie- 
ties were averaged together, and the 
best yields came from May plant- 
ings—a three-year average yield of 
about 32 bushels to the acre. But 
after May the decrease was abrupt 
and rapid. The June 1 plantings av- 
eraged 26 bushels and the June 14 
plantings yielded just a bit more than 
22 bushels, on the average. 

Mandarin—the early-maturing va- 
riety—behaved in a manner prac- 
tically the opposite. Its average yield 
was 22 bushels on the May 1 plant- 
ing. On May 12 planting the yield 
went up to more than 24, and on up 
to 25 bushels on May 23 planting. 
The June 1 planting yielded a little 
less—almost 24 bushels—but from 
there the yield started moving up 
again, and the average reached 25 
bushels for the June 14 planting— 
nearly three bushels to the acre bet- 
ter than the average for the full sea- 
son varieties planted June 14._ 


Soys Shift to South 


A real shift in soybean acreages is 
taking place this year. Midsouth 
states are coming up in acreage and 
Cornbelt states are Meriden back, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Mar. 1 forecast. 

If the acreages materialize there 
may be quite a shift in the top soy- 
bean-producing states of the nation 
in 1952. Missouri will move into 
second place (with Illinois first) and 
Iowa will drop down to fourth. 

During most of the war years the 
top six in soybean acreage were as 
follows in order: Illinois, Iowa, In- 
diana, Ohio, Missouri and Minneso- 
ta. 

But in 1952 the forecast lineup 
will be Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, 
lowa, Minnesota and Ohio. The only 
states that will gain in acreage are 
Missouri and Minnesota. 

Illinois will grow almost double 
the acreage of any other state, as it 
has in the past. 


Delta Trend Continued 


. The strong trend to soybeans con- 
tinues in the Mississippi Delta sec- 
tion of Missouri, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see and Mississippi. All except Ten- 
nessee will plant a big increase in 
acres this year. 

Here are the figures in percentag- 
es: Arkansas, 30 percent; Missouri, 
25 percent; Mississippi, 15 percent: 
and Tennessee, 4 percent. 





TOXIC TREATED 


FOR COMPLETE PROTECTION 


Our bags are now powerfully fortified against contamination by our special toxic vault 


treatment assuring you positive safety. 


When you buy processed bags from us you get lected, fully 


bags that will save you many dollars per ton. 





BE SAFE --- SAVE DOLLARS 


Contact the plant in your area for immediate service. 


AIDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY 
213 THIRD + PHONE 2-8355 - DES MOINES. IOWA 


BMINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
WESTVILLE ILLINOIS * N 


STATE STREET ® 


1716 Ist 
PHONE 7031 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI * 935 LYDIA * HARRISON 1334 & 5115 


W. R. Thompson, associate exten- 
sion agronomist, recommends that 
20 to 25 percent of Delta land be 
planted to soybeans, as reported by 
Delta Farm Press. He recommends 
that 40 to 50 percent of the land be 
planted to cotton, 10 to 20 percent 
to corn, and 20 to 25 percent to pas- 
tures. 

Soybeans will grow and make a 
profit on a wider range of Delta soils 
than cotton will, and will do well on 
much of the heavy land in the Delta. 
Soybeans are attacked less by leaf 
blights on the heavier lands than 
they are on the lighter lands. 

May 1 has been suggested as a 
good planting date in the Delta. 
Beans planted in June have not made 
the yields of beans planted May 1. 
Some times grain crops are harves- 
ted and soybeans planted following 
them. In most cases this is too late 


for high yields. 


Mississippi Contest 


Sunflower County, Miss., is plan- 
ning a soybean yield contest this 
year. Over 40,000 acres were planted 
to soybeans in 1951, according to 
Cecil Black, county agent. But many 
more acres should be planted to soy- 
beans, he says. 

The contest, called the “50-Bushel 
Soybean Contest,” is to stimulate 
soybean production in Sunflower 
County. Cash prizes will be awarded 
to the three highest producers with 
35 bushels or more per acre. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
Delta Brokerage and Warehouse Co., 
Indianola, Miss., in cooperation with 
the county extension service. 


Less Protein with B-12 


You can cut down somewhat on 
protein feeding of pigs if you use the 
new fortifiers, according to Damon 
Catron and others .in a recent, issue 
of Feedstuffs. 

If hog rations are balanced with 
vitamin B-12, other B vitamins and 
trace minerals, and an antibiotic is 
added, the higher protein levels rec- 
ommended in the past are not need- 
ed, they say. 

These new ingredients in hog feeds 
are making the difference. 
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Hog producers now ask two ques- 
tions: 

1—Do the new growth-producing 
ingredients actually replace protein 
in hog rations? 

The answer is “No!” Corn alone 
doesn’t make a balanced ration. Add- 
ing the new growth-promoting nu- 
trients to corn still does not make it 
a balanced ration. These nutrients 
work with protein and corn to make 
the total ration better. 

2—What level of protein is now 
recommended when feeding hog ra- 
tions that include the new ingredi- 
ents ? 

The most satisfactory level seems 
to be: weaning to 75 or 100 pounds, 
14 percent; 100 to 150 pounds, 12 
percent; 150 pounds to market 
weight, 10 percent. 

This report does not quite agree 
with one by Dr. John Lasley, animal 
husbandryman at the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Lasiey says that 
the rate of gain of growing-fattening 
pigs fed a high-protein ration in dry 
lot was increased by 15 percent when 
aureomycin was added. But its addi- 
tion did not decrease the need for 
protein. 

“The experiment was the first in a 
series designed to test the value of 
aureomycin in relation to high or 
low-level protein rations for swine,” 
Lasley said. 

The antibiotic was more effective 
when added to the high-level ration 
(18 percent crude protein) than 
when used with the low-level protein 
(12 percent crude protein). 

—sbd— 


THE COVER PICTURE 


Recently, Townsends, Inc., Mills- 
boro, Del., added another division 
to its large farming business, as op- 
eration of the new soybean process- 
ing plant got under way. The plant 
was designed and furnished by the 
Crown Iron Works, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and is the extraction type us- 
ing trichloroethylene as the solvent. 

Soybean storage for the plant con- 
sists of 10 concrete silos with a cap- 
acity of 250,000 bushels. The capac- 
ity of the processing plant is 50 tons 
of soybeans per day with a bulk stor- 
age capacity of soybean oil meal in 
excess of 400 tons. 

Most of the meal production will 
be consumed in the adjacent feed- 
mixing plant. The two plants are so 
arranged that no further manual 
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handling is required after the soy- 
beans are put into storage until the 
finished feed is loaded on trucks for 
delivery. Bulk feed loading is also 
being used. The feed plant has a cap- 
acity of over 250 tons per day of 
feed and pellets. The entire feed out- 
put is required to feed the thousands 
of broilers and laying chickens be- 
ing turned out by the 25 incubators 
in the modern Townsend hatchery. 

The soybean plant will operate on 


local soybeans grown on the Delmar- 
va Peninsula and will provide a 
year-round market for soybeans to 
the farmers and grain dealers in this 
section. 

This large broiler-raising business 
of Townsends, Inc., is headed by 
Ex-U. S. Senator John G. Town- 
send, Jr., with Vice President Pres- 
ton C. Townsend general manager 
of the soybean operation, assisted 


by Plant Manager John D. Phillips. 


You can’t boost yields or increase your income by betting against 
successful experience. More and more farmers agree that it takes 
inoculation to get the most from legumes. And most of them are 
using NITRAGIN. They know from experience that it gets results. 
Even if you plant chemically treated legume seed—remember, you 
must always inoculate to get full nitrogen benefits for your crops and 
soils. When you buy legume seed, remind your dealer you want 
NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the orange-colored can. 
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By H. B. CHENEY 


Agronomy Department, Iowa State College. 
Presented at Tri-State Soybean Processors 
@onference, Ames, Iowa. 


N JuLy 1951 the National Soybean 

Processors Association issued a 
revised edition of Soybean Farming. 
It contains this statement: “We pre- 
dict, when these proven practices are 
used by nine out of ten soybean grow- 
ers, yields will reach a national aver- 
age of 30 bushels with some states av- 
eraging 35 bushels. Do you believe 
it?” 

The average yield of soybeans in 
the United States for 1940-1949 was 
19 bushels per acre. In 1951 Illinois 
had an average yield of 26 bushels per 
acre. This is higher than we have ob- 
tained as yet in Iowa. Can we in- 
crease yields per acre 50 percent? | 
believe many farmers can. 

Since you are all familiar with the 
practices that contribute to higher 
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utlook for Increased Production 


ON PRESENT ACREAGE 


yields | will merely list them. They 
are as follows: 


1—Best varieties. 
2—Inoculation. 
3—Good seed bed. 
4—Timely planting. 
5—Weed control. 
6—Proper spacing. 
7—Contour planting on 
sloping soils. 
8—Improved drainage. 
9—Adequate lime. 
10—Improved rotations. 
11—Adequate fertilizer in 
the rotation. 
In addition appreciable savings can 
be made by reducing combine losses. 
Recently the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Land 
Grant Colleges made a study of agri- 
cultural productive capacity. Com- 





Can we increase average per-acre production by half? There is a good chance if proper 
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mittees in each state made a number 
of estimates including one of the max- 
imum yields per acre that could be 
expected if all of our present knowl- 
edge were put into practice. These es- 
timates were based on the following 
assumptions: 


1—Average weather. 

2—Relatively favorable farm pric- 
es. 

3—Adequate machinery, fertilizers, 
etc. 

4—Less labor with higher wages. 

5—Superior management. 

6—Adequate time for practices to 
be effective. 

The main criteria was, “Would it be 
profitable and practical for a superior 
farm manager?” 

Although these estimates are far 
from perfect they do give a good 
starting point for estimating the pos- 
sibilities of increasing yields per acre. 
Estimates of maximum yields along 
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with present average yields of soy- 
beans and corn are given in Table 1. 
Table 1. The present average yields per acre 


and the estimated maximum yields per acre of 
soybeans and corn from four Midwest states. 











State Soybeans Corn 
Present Maximum Present Max.mum 
(Bu/A) ;Bu/A) (Bu/A) (Bu/A) 
Iowa 22 30 50 85 
Minnesota 16 18 42 46 
Missouri 23 30 40 50 
Illinois 24 35 51 80 





The agricultural productive capaci- 
ty committees generally indicated that 
appreciable increases in the yield of 
soybeans were possible. In order to 
compare the increases estimated for 
soybeans with those for corn the corn- 
to-soybeans yield ratios were calculat- 
ed and are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2. Corn-to-soybean yield ratios in four 
Midwest states. 





State Present Maximum 





Ratio of corn to 
soybean yiclds 


Rati> of corn to 
soybean yields 





lowa 2.27 2.83 
Minncsota 2.62 2.56 
Missouri 1.74 1.66 
Illinois 2.12 2.28 





Now let us re-examine the question, 
“What are the potential yields of soy- 




















YOUR ALL-WEATHER CROP INSURANCE 





Write today for information on the Shanzer 
Economy 30". . . or the Shanzer Economy “10” 
and 20" if you want capacities of 150 to 300 
bushels per hour respectively. For 1000 bushel 
per hour capacity ask about the Shanzer BERICO 
Grain Driers. 
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beans in Iowa?” On the basis of the 
agricultural productive capacity study 
and other information I predict that 
the yield of soybeans in Iowa could 
reach 30 to 35 bushels per acre. 

I would raise the Iowa capacity 
study estimates. First, we made no 
allowance for residual or direct effects 
of fertilizer on soybean yields in the 
capacity study. This might well av- 
erage two to three bushels per acre. 

Moreover, you will notice in Table 
2 that the ratio of corn-to-soybean 
yields was widened considerably un- 
der the maximum estimates. Most 
experimental data indicates that the 
yield ratio of corn to soybeans would 
be widened some but not as much as 
shown in Table 2. Consequently I 
would suggest that our lack of in- 
formation on soybeans has lead to un- 
derestimating potential yields. 

In summary, I am sure that soy- 
bean yields can be increased marked- 
ly in the years ahead. A 50 percent 
increase in yield would appear to be 


a reasonable long-time goal. Much 
additional research is needed. Like- 


wise it will take an increased educa- 
tional effort on the part of all of us. 


“BIG 
OPERATORS” 
CHOOSE 


° ee 
= SHAN ZER al 3 
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Even then it will take several years 
to attain. It can be done. LET’S 
DO IT! 
—sbd— 

TRANSIT FOR MISSOURI 

Transit privileges have been al- 
lowed on soybeans originating in 
southeast Missouri to Decatur, IIL. 
Bloomington, IIl., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Taylorville, Il., W. F. Knobe- 
lock, chairman of the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., an- 
nounced Mar. 31. 


Transit on sou:heasi Missouri soy- 
beans to ‘above points is allowed 
when the result:ng cake and meal is 
to be reshipped to points in the 
Southwest. 

Ilearing on the proposal was held 
before the executive committee of 
the Freight Bureau in St. Louis Mar. 
25, Proponents said transit arrange- 
nents would make for a much less 
restricted market for southeast Mis- 
souri soybeans, which have been 
mostly shipped abroad in the past. 


Decision is subject to concurrence 
of carrier members of the Iflinois 
Freight Association. 


GRAIN DRIERS 





The sensational high-capacity, PRE-FABRICATED unit for large- 
scale operators and elevators. DRIES and COOLS up to 600 
BUSHELS PER HOUR! The SHANZER ECONOMY ‘‘30" is de- 
signed and built on the famous Shanzer principle of drying that 
uses 4 times more low-temperature warm air than any other 
drier made. Result: grain dried to top market quality . . . at 


exceptionally low fuel cost. 


Sales and Service Representatives in all Leading Grain Centers. 


H.M. SHANZER CO. 


85 BLUXOME ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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A great deal more soybean oil meal will be needed to properly feed our animals than can 


be produced from the soybeans grown on our present national acreage, unless we can step 





By FRED H. HAFNER 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. Pre- 
sented at Tri-State Soybean Processors Confer- 
ence, Ames, Iowa. 
same PRODUCTION in the U.S. 

exceeded 300 million bushels in 
1950. The latest government esti- 
mate of the 1951 soybean crop is 280 
million although Jan. 1, 1952, soy- 
bean stocks added to soybeans pro- 
cessed and exported during the Octo- 
ber-December quarter of 1951 total 
290 million bushels, approximately 10 
million bushels more than the govern- 
ment estimated. 

Last year at crop’s end the soybean 
carry-over was 4 million bushels. The 
soybean industry can process 4 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans in five days. 
The minimum carry-over from one 
crop to another should, in my estima- 
tion, be the equivalent of one month’s 
processing requirements which cur- 
rently is 25 million bushels. . This 
would tend toward eliminating short- 
ages of soybean protein at the end of 
a crop year and moderating the price 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
Increased Use of Meal and Oil 





swings that develop as a result of 
such shortages. 

On the basis of current estimates, 
we will have another small soybean 
carry-over at the end of the present 
crop year. And yet the Department of 
Agriculture is contemplating a cut- 
back of soybean acreage equivalent to 
2 percent of the 1951 planted acreage. 
Is such a cut-back consistent with the 
potential demand and requirement for 
soybean products? This is the ques- 
tion I will attempt to answer. 

Before forecasting the future de- 
mand for soybean oil and soybean oil 
meal, let me set down certain basic as- 
sumptions. Let us assume that: 

1—Our nation will continue in its 
present economic state; that is, there 
will be no economic crisis, no depres- 
sion, no all out war. 

2—Our population will continue to 
increase at a normal rate. 

3—Our eating habits will improve 
through education and promotion so 
that on the whole our nutritional 
status will advance to a higher plane. 


1—Taxation is at a maximum so 








Somewhat different 
viewpoints are expressed 
in the two outlook articles 
on this and following 
pages. Be sure to 


read them both. 





that buying power and living stan- 
dards will not decline in the years just 
ahead. 

If these assumptions are allowed I 
can then proceed with the develop- 
ment of my forecast. 


Soybean Oil 

Approximately 90 percent of our 
soybean oil production in the U. S. is 
used in the manufacture of edible 
products such as shortening, margar- 
ine and salad oils. The remaining 10 
percent is used in industrial products 
such as industrial finishes, protective 
coatings, cleansing agents, lubricants, 
greases, and chemical specialties. It 
is the dual application of soybean oil 
in both edible and industrial uses that 
sets it apart from other oils such as 
linseed oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil, 
peanut oil, coconut oil and lard where 
applications are either edible or in- 
dustrial but not both. 

The use of soybean oil in industrial 
applications is likely to be curtailed in 
the future as a result of two very im- 
portant developments, namely: 

1—The extensive inroads made by 
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detergents on the soap market, and 
2—The replacement of vegetable 

oils by synthetic-rubber bases in the 

compounding of paints. 

Expanding these two important de- 
velopments, we find first of all that the 
use of vegetable oils in soap has been 
on the decline for some time and as 
better and more efficient “soapless” 
powders and cleaners are made avail- 
able less and less. oil will be required 
by the soap industry. 


Rubber Base Paints 

Secondly, the development of pro- 
tein paints and rubber-base or latex 
paints for interior application already 
has affected the market for vegetable 
oils, of which soybean oil is one. Fur- 
ther research is now being conducted 
in an effort to develop satisfactory 
rubber-base paints for external use. In 
view of these two major developments 
already well under way we cannot be 
too optimistic about any increase in 
the volume of soybean oil used in in- 
dustrial applications. 

However, the possibility for in- 
creased use of soybean oil in edible 
applications is very good. I base this 
on the following statistics: 

Per capita butter consumption in 
the U. S. has declined markedly in 
the past 10 years—from 16.0 pounds 
to 10.8 pounds per person per year. 
During the same period margarine 
consumption has increased from 2.7 
pounds to 6.1 pounds per person per 
year. However, combined butter- 
margarine consumption for this pe- 
riod declined from 18.7 pounds to 
16.9 pounds per person per year. In 
fact, comparing combined butter-mar- 
garine consumption now with con- 
sumption in 1939 we find the per 
capita decline amounts to 3.1 pounds 
per year. This is equivalent to 6200 
tank car loads of edible vegetable oil 
—approximately our current surplus 
of this commodity. 

Comparing our current annual per 
capita butter-margarine consumption 
with the figure that nutritionists have 
established as optimum, we discover 
that we have a potential market for 
an additional 34,000 tank car loads of 
edible vegetable oils in this country 
alone. If we can obtain one-half of 
this potential market during the next 
decade we could more than justify in- 
creased soybean acreage to supply 
the crude soybean oil. 

As more and more of the states pass 
legislation permitting the sale of col- 
ored margarine the consumption of 
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margarine is bound to increase on its 
own merits alone. Such legislation 
cannot be postponed forever. At the 
same time I feel there will always be 
a good market for butter at a price. 

Consumption of soybean oil in 
shortening is difficult to predict in- 
asmuch as the relationship between 
the price of lard and the price of vege- 
table oils will cause fluctuations in 
the demand for animal and vegetable 
shortening. A reduction in the spring 
crop of pigs of 9 percent or more un- 
doubtedly will bring about a firming 
in lard prices next fall thereby creat- 
ing a better demand for vegetable oils 
which probably still will be in surplus 
supply. The following year this situ- 
ation could be reversed. 


Soybean Oil Meal 


Demand for oilseed proteins in the 
U.S. has increased markedly in re- 
cent years. This is evident from the 
figures compiled by the USDA Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics for 
the “Quantities of Oilseed Proteins 


Used for Feed in the U.S.”: 





Year Tons 
1937-1941 (ave.) 3,900,000 
1946-1947 5,800,000 
1947-1948 6,241,000 
1948-1949 7,305,000 
1949-1950 7,334,000 
1950-1951 8,628,000 


The usage during 1950-1951 is 121 
percent greater than the average 
usage during 1937-1941 and 38 per- 
cent greater than the usage during 
1947-1948. This increase in oilseed 
protein usage was not made at the 
expense of meat and fish proteins. 
Nor has the advent of urea as a pro- 
tein-sparing feed ingredient appreci- 
ably slowed the demand for oilseed 
proteins. 

Part of the explanation for the in- 
creased consumption of oilseed pro- 
teins is that they were the only pro- 
teins available to take care of the de- 
mand brought about by an increase 
in total animal consuming units. 

The following table shows the in- 
crease in the number of animal con- 
suming units between 1937-1941 and 
1950: 


Number of animal 
consuming units fed 





Year annually 
1937-1941 (ave.) 153.1 
1945 167.8 
1946 161.4 
1947 155.9 
1948 162.9 
1949 170.1 
1950 172.0* 


* Preliminary. 


But the increase in the animal con- 
suming units in 1950 as compared to 
1937-1941 is only 14 percent. This 





then is only a part of the answer as to 
the cause for the increased usage of 
oilseed proteins in animal feeding. 
The other part of the answer must be 
improved feeding practices. There is 
no question but that during the past 
decade we have balanced our feeds 
better, reduced wasteful feeding prac- 
tices by supplementing farm grains 
with concentrates or supplements, and 
fed higher protein diets. Actually at 
times the price relationship between 
corn and oilseed proteins has been 
more favorable to the feeding of pro- 
tein than to the feeding of corn. 

A great deal of credit for our pres- 
ent knowledge of animal nutrition 
must go to the men who conduct re- 
search studies in schools, at experi- 
ment stations and in industry. The 
recent applications of vitamin B-12 
and antibiotics to enhance the value 
of soybean oil meal in rations for 
swine and poultry has been a tremen- é 
dous step forward in increasing the 
general demand for soybean oil meal 
as a feed ingredient. Higher and high- 
er levels are being used in feeds. 

Let’s not sell our research scientists 
short and assume their job is finish- 
ed. I have faith in their ability to 
continue to improve our knowledge 
of nutrition so that in 10 years even 4 
better feeding practices will be em- 
ployed. I also am confident that a 
great deal more soybean oil meal will 
be needed to properly feed our ani- 
mals than can be derived from the 
soybeans grown on 13 million acres 











































































(Continued on page 24) 


People are eating more margarine, but not 

as much as they should be for optimum nu- 

trition. There is a big potential market 
here. 
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By DON PAARLBERG 


Purdue University. Remarks at the Tri-State 
Conference at Purdue. 


S OYBEAN OIL MEAL is considered an 
excellent source of protein for all 
classes of livestock. Normally, 
slightly more than 50 percent of the 
value of soybeans is in the meal. 
Probably the future of the soybean de- 
pends more on the outlook for meal 
than on the outlook for oil. 

Soybean oil meal is in competition 
with other high-protein feeds. It is 
roughly equal in importance to the 
wheat millfeeds; each comprises 
about 25 percent of the total value of 
the high-protein feeds. 


Big Changes 

There have been big changes in the 
use of high-protein feeds during the 
past 25 years. The most important 
changes have been: 

1—Improved technology in the use 
of all high-protein feeds. 

2—An increase in total high-pro- 
tein feeds consumed per animal. 

3—An increase in the number of 
animals fed. 

1—A decline in the use of milk by- 
products for livestock feed. 

5A decline in the use of wheat 
millfeeds. 

6—A relative decline in the use of 
cottonseed meal. 

7—A tremendous increase in the 
use of soybean meal. 

Total supplies of competing feeds 
have been reduced, livestock numbers 
have increased, and the rate of feed- 
ing has increased. Thus the tremen- 
dous increase in soybean oil meal pro- 
duction has been necessary; it has not 
resulted in burdensome supplies of 
high-protein feeds. 

Most of the protein in the livestock 
ration comes from pasture, hay and 
grain. Only about 8 or 10 percent of 
the protein comes from the high-pro- 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Prices and Prospects 





tein feeds. Thus the supply of high- 
protein feeds can be altered consider- 
ably without greatly affecting the 
over-all ration of roughage-consum- 
ing livestock. 

Despite the rising trend in the 
amount of high-protein feed per ani- 
mal unit, supplies would have to be 
increased about 80 percent above the 
current level to “balance rations” at 
the level recommended by studies in 
animal nutrition. 

Among factors indicating a strong 
call for high-protein feeds in the fu- 
ture are these: 

1—A prospective further increase 
in livestock numbers to feed our 
growing population. 

2—An improvement in nutritional 
knowledge on the part of farmers and 
commercial feed manufacturers. 

3—An increasing desire for mixed 
feeds with the proper amount of pro- 
tein. 

4—Continued use of milk by-prod- 
ucts as food for people rather than 
feed for animals. 

5—Prospects for a continued rela- 
tive decline in the production of 
wheat millfeeds and cottonseed meal. 

6—Evidence from various sources 
that the protein content of present day 
hybrid corn is less than the protein 
content of corn 15 years ago. 

Partially offsetting these factors is 
the gradual increase in the produc- 
tion of legumes with a high-protein 
content. 

Soybeans yield about twice as much 
meal per pound of oil as cottonseed, 
their closest competitor in this re- 
spect. Soybeans appear to be a log- 
ical and economic source for the ad- 
ditional supplies of high-protein feed 
that will be necessary to supplement 
the rations of our increasing livestock 
population. 


Prices 
There are about 20 million tons of 





high-protein feeds to supplement 
about 120 million tons of feed grains, 
100 million tons of hay, and about 40 
million tons of silage. In addition 
there is pasture. Thus there are only 
about eight pounds of high-protein 
feed to spread over each 100 pounds 
of other feed. 

The job of equitably sprinkling 
eight pounds of high-protein feed over 
100 pounds of other feed is a difficult 
task. The difficulty is magnified by 
the many kinds of high-protein feed, 
the different kinds of livestock of 
varying ages and requirements, the 
many types of farming, differing sea- 
sonal needs, differing levels of knowl- 


TABLE I 
Soybean Oil Meal and Other High Protein 
Feeds: Feed Use, Supplies Per Animal Unit and 
Price Relationships, 1930-1951. 
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1930-31 123 146 
1931-32 133 162 
1932-33 113 220 
1933-34 99 188 
1934-35 267 111 
1935-36 614 109 
1936-37 532 94 
1937-38 719 136 
1938-39 1020 150 
1939-40 1276 115 149 
1940-41 1491 128 
1941-42 1785 148 
1942-43 3074 132 
1943-44 3323 118 127 
1944-45 3627 128 126 
1945-46 3655 122 90 
1946-47 3745 128 126 
1947-48 3383 126 110 
1948-49 4156 144 155 
1949-50 4514 145 162 
1950-51 5725 149 125 
1951-52 54007 147+ 112% 





*—.Weighted as follows: oil meals, 1.0; packing 
house by-products, 1.4; milk products, 1.0; 
gluten feed and meal, .7; brewers and dis- 
tillers dried grain and copra meal, .5. This 
total divided by number of grain consuming 
animal units fed annually exclusive of hors- 
es and mules. 

—Estimated. 

t—As of March 20, 1952. No. 


“+ 


3 corn $1.85. 


Soybean meal $74.00 (nominal). 
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Part of collection of specially selected strains 
—the parent bacteria from which strong, 
active commercial cultures for inoculation 
of legumes cre developed. 


Dr. A. A. Hendrickson, chief bacteriologist, 
in one of the laboratory control rooms used 
in the cultivation of vigorous cultures. 


Section of the curing room showing bins that con- 
tain special humus inoculated with NOD-O-GEN 
bacteria awaiting the results of the pre-testing. 


PRE-TESTED 
NOD:O-GEN 


A PRODUCT OF SCIENCE 


. to insure better legume 
crops in the field and to protect 
your profits by building good 
will among your customers... 


Here you see part of collection of starter 
cultures or the beginning of new lots of 
pure, strong, virile NOD-O-GEN bacteria 
for legume inoculation. 


Dr. A. A. Hendrickson, inspecting some of 
our patented bacteria growth tanks. Another 
step in the rigid pre-testing program. 


Finished product in the hands of Mr. L. T. Parr, manager of 
the Farm Laboratory Division .,. both ready to go to work 
for you and your grower customers. And ready to help 
increase crops for your growers and profits for you. 


Section of the shipping room where customer 
orders receive fast and accurate handling to 
help insure customer satisfaction. 


Here the NOD-O-GEN is carefully put into cans. 
The cans then go through the labeling machine 
and are packed for shipment. 


FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. .- 
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Chicago 90, Illinois * P.O.Box 788 


Founded 1854 
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edge regarding animal nutrition, and 
the shifting supplies of high-protein 
and other feeds. 

The task of rationing out this feed 
historically has been done by the free 
price system. Under this system 
everyone who wanted to buy feed at 
the going price could find a seller 
and everyone who wanted to sell 
could find a buyer. Thus the farmer 
had a steady supply of feed, the proc- 
essor had a ready market, the live- 
stock were fed according to the best 
judgment of the farmer, and the con- 
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sumer got his meat without interrup- 
tion. 

With fixed prices all this is chang- 
ed. In a country which has established 
artificially low ceiling prices, short- 
ages will occur in the midst of plen- 
ty. The supply of high-protein feed 
per animal unit for the present feed- 
ing season is abundant. The difficulty 
in obtaining soybean oil meal is a 
result of price fixing. Trying to pre- 
vent inflation by holding down the 
price of soybean meal is like trying 
to prevent diarrhea with adhesive 
tape. 


Factors Affecting Price 

The price of soybean oil meal is 
closely associated with the price of 
soybeans and of soybean oil. It is 
closely associated with the prices of 
competing feeds such as cottonseed 
meal, bran, and corn. Soybean 
meal prices are very sensitive, rising 
and falling sharply as the price level 
strengthens and weakens. 


TABLE 2 
Soybean Oil Meal: Relationship of Various Fac- 
tors to the Seasonal Price of Soybean Meal in 
the United States, 1931-1941. 





Percentage of variation in 

price of soybean oil meal 

associated with variation in 
various factors. 





Prices of soybean 


products Fall Winter Spring Summer 
Soybeans 44 47 70 97 
Soybean Oil 55 40 19* 65 
Prices of other 
products 
Corn 49 63 47 68 
Bran 57 50 59 87 
Middlings 52 54 48 83 
Ten livestock 
products . 41 17* 13* 2° 
Price level and 
income 
Price level 70 41 40 52 
Nonagricultural 
in ° 11* 2¢ 13* 
Suprly 
Soybean pro- 
duction 0* 20* 26* 29* 
Soybean oil meal 
production 0* 50 1* 4* 





* Not significant. 


TABLE 3 
Soybean Oil Meal: Percent Change in Price of 
Soybean Meal With 10 Percent Increases in 
Various Factors in the United States Season- 
ally, 1931-1941. 





Percent change in price of 

soybean oil meal with 10 per- 

cent increases in various 
factors. 





Prices of other 


products Fall Winter Spring Summer 
Corn .. 5 5 4 9 
Bran 7 4 10 9 
Middlings 6 4 8 9 
Ten livestock 
products 16 2 7 9 
Price level and 
income 
Price level 13 7 11 28 
Nonagricultural 
income 11 5 4 25 
Supply 
Soybean rro- 
duction a 0 1 2 4 
Soybean oil meal 
production 0 -2 1 3 





Soybean oil meal prices are not 
closely associated with prices of live- 
stock, which respond to a different set 
of economic forces. Nor does the 
price of soybean meal fluctuate close- 
ly with changes in its production; it 
is the production of all high-protein 
feeds combined which tells the tale. 
The high-protein feeds can be substi- 
tuted for one another within rather 
wide limits; if one is scarce others can 
be used and the price of the scarce 
item rises only slightly. 

There are seasonal differences in 
the effects of these factors. In the fall, 
the price level is the most important 
factor. In the winter, several factors 
are important, including the price lev- 
el, prices of competing feeds and the 
production of soybean meal. During 
the spring and summer, prices of 
competing feeds appear most influen- 
tial. 

Factors affecting prices of soy- 
beans, soybean oil meal and soybean 
oil are measured and described in 
detail in Purdue Station Bulletin 538, 
Prices of Soybeans and Soybean 
Products. 

—sbd— 


IOWA FIRM EXPANDS 


The North Iowa Cooperative Pro- 
cessing Association, Manly, Iowa, 
will begin construction at once on a 
$1,500,000 solvent-type processing 
plant in Mason City, luwa. 

The plant, according to Manager 
Glenn Pogeler, will include a 350,- 
000-bushel concrete elevator with 
truck and carload dumps and a 
1,200-bushel-per-hour grain dryer. 

Other buildings will consist of an 
office, boiler plant, warehouse, and 
a preparation and extraction build- 
ing. All will be of fireproof construc- 
tion. 

Engineers in charge of the project 
are R. W. Booker and Associates of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The new plant will have a capacity 
of 150 tons of soybeans a day and 
is scheduled to be completed by Mar. 
1953. The capacity will be 2 million 
bushels a year compared with pres- 
ent capacity of half a million at the 
firm’s screw press plant at Manly. 

Hexane will be the solvent used. 

The Association is headed by Earl 
M. Dean, Mason City, president; C. 
D. Daniels, Garner, vice president; 
and Earl L. Dickinson, Mason City, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks have 
proved in actual service through the years to be the most After 15 YEARS 
economical storage you can buy! That’s why users every- G A N 0 G K A { ® C 0 a a : 
where invariably specify “COLUMBIAN” when additional Coitinnien to Sends 
storage is needed—or new plants constructed. 


COLUMBIAN assures you low-cost C 0 L U M 3 | A N 


. . . . . . % -.,. 
storage because of minimum initial in- “a The all-steel elevator at Cunningham, Kan- 
vestment—economical erection due to 


sas, shown below is one of four most recently 
bolted sectional construction—minimum 





erected with COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Tanks 


: : . ; ; by the Gano Grain Corporation. COLUMBIAN a 
overhead and maintenance which in- : tanks were also used for three other Gano ele- Fj 
vators at Lewis, Kinsley and Doolan, Kansas. 


creases daily profits. Ideal for storage of ; 


wheat, corn, oats, barley, soya beans, The Gano Grain Corporation has used 
d 5 f Tie at COLUMBIAN tanks for many years at their 
flax, cotton seec ’ peanuts, rice, coffee z various locations—and continue to specify 


beans, etc. COLUMBIAN fcr dependable, low-cost! storage. i 


Easy Ways to Erect a : 











Detailed, easy-to-understand 
blue prints for erection are fur- 


nished so that tanks may be put  oiniasia 
up with any kind of labor—or (4 fa 





















we will provide supervisor for 
your own men—or a complete 
Columbian erection crew. Foun- 
dation specifications and blue 
prints are furnished to enable 
your local concrete contractor to 
build foundation. 


FREE Engineering Service 


All preliminary engineering 
service for designing tanks to 
meet your particular need and 
arrangement is provided free. 





WRITE NOW 


for free literature 
giving complete 
details. 


COLUMBIAN 
STEEL TANK CO. 


P. O. BOX 4048-U 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Associate Mem- 

ber of the Grain 

and Feed Dealers 

National Associa- 
tion. 
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IT FAVORABLY 
INFLUENCES 
BREAD MAKING 
AND 

BREAD QUALITY 


By JOS. EICHBERG 


American Lecithin Co., Ine., Woodside, N. Y. 


L* VIEW OF the concern being cur- 
rently expressed over the use of 
chemicals in foods, one would expect 
the baking industry to explore to the 
fullest possible extent the properties 
of soybean lecithin—a wholesome, 
natural food concentrate with power- 
ful emulsifying activity. The impres- 
sion persists, however, that the utility 
of lecithin has not yet been given the 
fullest consideration it deserves by 
the industry as a whole. 

During World War II millions of 
pounds of lecithin, made from soy- 
beans, were used by the bakers of 
America in a variety of products, 
chiefly in bread. The foresight of 
soybean processors had made this 
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More and more bakers realize the value of lecithin as an 


_ Lecithin Aids the Baker 





country independent of foreign 
sources which up until 1935 had do- 
minated the lecithin market here as 
well as abroad. 

Bakers were very happy that leci- 
thin could be made available to 
them during that period of critical 
shortages. Unfortunately, the very na- 
ture of the emergency and the efforts 
of some sellers in following “the line 
of least resistance” caused the baking 
industry collectively to regard leci- 
thin as an “extender” or shortening 
saver, that is to say, a temporary 
measure to be dropped when condi- 
tions should return to normal. Thus 
it was that after the war the consump- 
tion of lecithin in baked goods fell off 
sharply. The growth had not been 
soundly based. 


Returning to Lecithin 

Today, more and more bakers are 
returning to the use of lecithin in 
yeast-raised doughs with an under- 
standing of its real value as an emul- 
sifier and conditioner. Lecithin, hav- 
ing these qualities and costing about 
half as much now as during and im- 
mediately after World War II (which 
places it in the same price range as 
lard), is being used with more ad- 


in yeast-raised doughs.—Photo courtesy Bakers Weekly. 
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vantage to the baker than ever before. 

The production of lecithin in con- 
junction with the degumming of soy- 
bean oil has continued to show phe- 
nomenal growth in recent years thus 
assuring a dependable supply for the 
more important uses. There is still 
room for large additional recovery 
of lecithin, and the soybean process- 
ing industry is prepared to install 
new facilities in existing plants as 
conditions justify. 

While bakers are generally famil- 
iar with the appearance and work- 
ing properties of commercial leci- 
thin (the fluid grade contains about 
65 percent lecithin and 35 percent 
soy oil), many do not realize that 
the performance of such basic ingred- 
ients as flour and milk is influenced 
by the lecithin naturally contained in 
these products. It is not surprising 
that very small amounts of added 
lecithin will produce significant ef- 
fects and will tend to iron out irregu- 
larities otherwise resulting from var- 
iations in flour or milk. 

The value of lecithin has often 
been overlooked or minimized simply 
because lecithin does not bring about 
a dramatic result. But while perhaps 
not sensational, in the case of bread 
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for example, lecithin benefits are 
none-the-less solid and certainly are 
evident. Some of the best results are 
being obtained with a combination 
of lecithin and mono- and di-glycer- 
ides, especially for softness and 
freshness retention. In this instance, 
the glyceride emulsifiers are thought 
to affect particularly the starchy por- 
tion and the aqueous phase and the 
lecithin to act on the gluten. 


Effect on Gluten 

The favorable influence of iecithin 
on the ductility of gluten was ob- 
served scientifically many years ago. 
Lecithin possesses a penetrating pow- 
er and an ability to spread over moist 
surfaces not found in ordinary oils 
and fats or shortenings and is there- 
fore especially effective in lubricat- 
ing the gluten strands; at the same 
time it causes the shortening to be 
more uniformly distributed and it 
functions as an emulsifier. 

This effect of lecithin on the gluten 
conditions bread dough thereby in- 
creasing the mixing tolerance and 
neutralizing extremes both of weak- 
ness and strength of different flours. 
With strong winter wheats lecithin 
tends to enhance the elasticity ¢f the 
dough; with flour from spring wheat 
lecithin exerts a mellowing action to 
shorten the high extensibility. 

Excellent results in most yeast 
raised doughs will be obtained with 
0.1 percent to 0.2 percent (based on 
the weight of the flour) of commer- 
cial soybean lecithin. In some for- 
eign countries larger amounts are 
used but this is due to the poorer 
quality of the flour. Fluid lecithin 
may be added directly to the dough 
but better incorporation is likely to 
be achieved if a carrier is used: for 
example, as lecithinated flour or as 
an emulsion or in admixture with 
shortening, etc. 

Lecithin doughs are usually drier 
and less sticky even with increased 
absorption. Consequently, lecithin 
doughs are easier to handle, need less 
dusting flour and machine more sat- 
isfactorily. Indeed, when lecithin is 
used it is often very advisable to in- 
crease absorption up to 2 percent for 
best results. Lecithin is a valuable 
addition to hearth breads as well as 
pan bread and imparts elasticity to 
doughs relatively low in moisture. 

Because lecithin reduces stickiness 
it is possible to operate with doughs 
that are slacker, yet not sacrifice 
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ease of handling through make-up 
machinery. Why should lecithin make 
doughs drier-feeling? One answer 
lies in the particular emulsifying 
properties of lecithin whereby the 
water that would otherwise be in a 
“free” state in the dough is con- 
verted into an emulsion with the 
shortening (which would ordinarily 
repel the water) and the other ingred- 
ients and thus becomes “bound.” It 
is also possible that the lecithin pro- 
motes formation of a thin fatty film 
over the surface of the dough thereby 
reducing stickiness. 

In the case of biscuit doughs, also, 
the modifying effect of lecithin on the 
gluten tends to equalize variations 
in the strength of wheat flours; fur- 
thermore, a stronger flour in a leci- 
thinated dough is tempered so as to 
turn out a more tender biscuit which 
resembles the product made from a 
weaker flour. A simliar effect may be 
noted with high extraction flours. 

The biscuit manufacturer faces a 
stickiness problem but not for the 
same reason as the bread baker. 
Stickiness in biscuit doughs is quite 
often caused by high percentages of 
shortening and sugar or other sweet 
ingredient. Sticky doughs do not run 
well on modern high speed machines, 
especially machines such as cylindri- 
cal cutters. Hence, there followed 
an alteration in older formulas to 
conform to the limitations of the ma- 
chine, with a sacrifice in quality. The 
addition of lecithin permits a richer 
dough to be run at high speeds with- 
out sticking to dies and belts. Less 
time is lost and fewer “cripples” de- 
velop. This is another instance which 
shows how very small amounts of 
lecithin can be used to produce baked 
goods of better quality (and lecithin 
costs less than vegetable shortening). 


As a Softener 


Softness in bread is a desirable 
characteristic—up to a point. The 
trend towards “super-soft” bread dur- 
ing the past few years should not be 
allowed to over-shadow other vital 
aspects of bread quality. The bread 
must not only pass the “pinch test” 
but must also appeal to the eye and 
satisfy the palate. Lecithin is not a 
“softener” in the extreme sense and 
if a very soft loaf is desired leci- 
thin should be used in conjunction 
with mono- and di-glycerides or “pol- 
yoxy” compounds, in-so-far as then 
existing standards allow. 





Bread made with lecithin will, 
however, retain its freshness some- 
what longer. A number of reports 
show that staling is slowed down by 
lecithin because the moisture is bet- 
ter emulsified and “wrapped up” in 
films of shortening, the shortening 
spreads more completely through the 
dough making the bread more tender, 
changes in the starch-gel and gluten 
structure of the crumb are retarded 
and the anti-oxidant activity of the 
lecithin guards against off-odors 
(rancidity). The bread with tecithin 
will show more compressibility than 
the control, days after baking. 


The shortening itself has important 
functions with regard to loaf volume, 
tenderness and shelf life, and in 
every respect shortening performs 
more efficiently when lecithin is pres- 
ent in the dough. Lecithin is probably 
nature’s prime emulsifier, increasing 
the spreadability of fats and oils so 
that moist surfaces and larger areas 
are covered. This may be described 
as an effect (reduction) on “inter- 
facial” tension. All types of shorten- 
ing, in the plastic as well as the 
liquid state, show greater lubricating 
value when lecithin is added to the 
dough, with resulting tenderness and 
uniformity of finished product. A fat 
in the presence of lecithin will mix 
speedily and completely and will do 
an all-around better shortening job. 


Accordingly, bread made with leci- 
thin has a more tender crust and the 
appetizing eating qualities of extra- 
rich bread; it has a fine grain and 
texture and a symmetrical appearance 
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due in part to more uniform oven 
spring. The crumb appears somewhat 
whiter due to the finer cell structure. 

These lecithin benefits the baker 
can enjoy, at no extra cost, due to 
the low price of lecithin—in fact, the 
handling of slacker doughs of higher 
absorption means a saving in materi- 
al as well as machine costs. 

It is important to remember that 
lecithin works in several ways to 
promote an essential baking objec- 
tive—the maintenance of uniformity. 
At the very outset, lecithin tends to 
neutralize extremes of weakness and 
strength in the flour and to increase 
the mixing tolerance; it makes 
doughs drier and reduces stickiness, 
thereby cutting down on _ variables 
during make-up. Uniformity is aided 
also, as a result of the better blending 
of ingredients, and the more complete 
and even dispersion of the shorten- 
ing. 

What is true of bread applies to 
the use of lecithin in other yeast 


raised doughs, such as buns and 
sweet goods. Where higher percent- 
ages of shortening and sugar are con- 
tained in the formula, slightly more 
lecithin should be used, for instance 
0.25 percent lecithin (figured on the 
flour) in sweet doughs. Bakers are al- 
so using lecithin to good advantage 
in icings and for other special appli- 
cations. 

Whether or not one sympathizes 
with the present furor over “chemi- 
cals” in foods, the existence of the 
problem must be recognized. Lecithin 
is not a “chemical” but a natural ex- 
tract, not merely edible but a sub- 
stance of great physiological value. 
There is, indeed, reason to believe 
that the lecithin used in bread may 
enhance the nutritive value to the ex- 
tent it assists in assimilation and me- 
tabolism. In short, lecithin is a de- 
sirable addition nutritionally, as well 
as a valuable adjunct in the produc- 
tion of baked products of uniformly 
good quality. 


New World Fat Record Set in 1951 


The world’s production in 1951 of 
fats, oils, and oilseeds, expressed in 
terms of fat and oil equivalent, is es- 
timated at 25.8 million short tons. 
This is a new record, according to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. While this large volume of 
output represents an increase of 8 
percent from 1950, and nearly 13 


percent from prewar, perhaps _ its 


greatest significance is that the 
world’s per capita supply has been 
restored to about the prewar level for 
the first time since World War II. 

World exports of fats, oils, and 
oilseeds, also in terms of oil equiva- 
lent, are estimated at 6.3 million 
tons. While this tonnage reflects an 
increase of 3 percent from the esti- 
mated volume exported in 1950, it is 
4 percent below prewar. 

Exports in 1952 probably will de- 
cline a little from last year assuming 
that the present degree of interna- 
tional political tension continues. 
However, further changes in price 
levels, the effects of weather on pro- 
duction, and other factors may cause 
exports to vary materially from the 
tentative forecast of 6.1 million tons. 

The year 1951 was one of relative 
with 1950. 


calm in comparison 


Whereas the outbreak of war in Ko. 
rea in June 1950 had given rise to a 
highly-active fats and oils market, 
causing prices to spiral upward, the 
year 195] saw prices reach their 
post-Korean peak in the first quarter, 
followed by a moderately steady de- 
cline that continued to the year’s 
end. 


Soybean production in 1951 is 
now estimated at 653.4 million bush- 
els or 12.8 million bushels less than 
the record 666.2 million (revised) 
of 1950 but 189.6 million bushels 
above prewar. Soybeans are grown 
on some scale in a great many coun- 
tries throughout the world, but there 
are relatively few countries in which 
soybeans are of real commercial im- 
portance. About 90 percent of the en- 
tire crop is concentrated in the Unit- 
ed States and China (including Man- 
churia). Japan, Korea, and Indone- 
sia are next in the order of importance 
but together account for only 5 per- 
cent of production. Canada, the So- 
viet Union, and Brazil are the only 
other countries which produce as 
much as | million bushels. 

Official production records gener- 
ally are lacking for countries where 
soybeans are of minor commercial 
importance and more than half the 





commercial area lies in that part 
of the world for which recent reports 
are incomplete or unavailable. Thus, 
at best, any current estimates of 
world production may b2 questioned. 
However, a reasonably reliable esti- 
mate can be arrived at for the non- 
communist area of the world. For 
1951, this estimate is placed at 316.0 
million bushels compared with 332.9 
million in 1950 and 87 million pre- 
war. 

The decline in world production 
from 1950 is more than accounted 
for by the shorter crop in the United 
States—280.5 million bushels 
against the record 299.3 million pro- 
duced in 1950. Likewise, the sharp 
increase from prewar is explained 
largely by the rapid expansion in 
the United States from a prewar av- 
erage of 56.2 million bushels to 


around five times that volume in 
1951. 
Production in China and Man- 


churia is believed to have improved 
in the past two years. Output in Ja- 
pan increased from 12 million bush- 
els in 1950 to 16 million in 1951, at- 
taining the highest level since 1925. 
Other increases from 1950 were re- 
ported for Canada (with a record 
crop of 4.4 million bushels), Indones- 
ia, Brazil and some minor producing 
areas. 

A sizable volume of Manchurian 
beans and oil was sent to Western 
Europe in 1951. Total shipments in 
bulk cargo through the Suez Canal 
amounted to over 19 million bushels, 
bean equivalent. In addition ship- 
ments of beans and oil also were 
made with other cargoes. 

—sbd— 


ANDREWS HEADS POINT 4 


Stanley Andrews, director of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was nominated by President 
Truman to be head of Point Four 
(Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion). His nomination was confirmed 
by the Senate Apr. 24. 

Andrews succeeds the late Harry 
G. Bennett, who was killed in an air- 
plane crash some months ago. He is 
a former Arkansas newspaper editor, 
and served as chief of the Food, Agri- 
culture and Forestry Route for the 
military government of Western Ger- 
many during the airlift. 

He appeared on the American Soy- 
bean Association convention program 
in 1949. 
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7 WAYS BETTER... 


Anderson Solvent Extraction Plants 


Anderson Solvent Extraction Plants give you more efficient installation, bet- 
ter performance and operation in these seven different ways. 




















1. Reduction of hazard due to outdoor operation. 

. No costly building required to house plant. 

. Easy, fastinstallation...arrives on your construction site largely assembled. 
- Quality oil and meal. 

. Adaptability of plant to other materials. 


. Quality, trouble-free equipment. 
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. Field engineering service ... Anderson engineer supervises construction, 
starts your plant, continues to cousel with you after its started. 


These are the advantages which you can obtain when you buy your solvent 
extraction plant from Anderson. These are the advantages which have made 
more soybean oil millers buy Anderson plants than any other make! If you 
are in need of a solvent extraction plant . . . write, phone or wire today for 
an obligation-free survey of your plant. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 1976 W. 96th St. + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive Trade Mark Registered in U. S. Pat. Off. 


— = =A NDERSON 


EXPELLERS* e SOLVENT EXTRACTION ¢ EXSOLEX* 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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Sam D. Hollett, manager of the 
Swift & Co. soybean mill at Frank- 
fort, Ind., and one of the pioneers of 
industrial soybean processing. has re- 
tired on pension after 37 years of 
service with the company. 

Company executives from Chicago 
and employees in the local mill 
attended a Tetirement party for Hol- 
lett recently in the Mouse lodge hall. 

Hollett went to Frankfort in 1945 
when construction of the soybean 
mill was started. It was the second 
Swift mill‘he had managed during 
construction and initial operation, 
the figst being at Fostoria, Ohio, 
where Hollett served before going to 
Frankfort. 

“I régret leaving the soybean busi- 
ness just at this time, for | believe 
that despite the marvelous progress 
that has been made in the last 10 
years, the next decade will see even 
greater advances,” Hollett said. 

He recently completed a new home 
at Gulfport, St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
will go there immediately after his 
retirement. 

In 1915, Hollett began his career 
with Swift & Co. He began as a ma- 
terials checker in the Chicago plant, 
and then was made assistant head of 
the supply department. In 1917 he 
was transferred to the feed depart- 
ment. 

Hollett was among the first to be 
associated with the soybean business 
when Swift that field. He 
was appointed sales manager at the 
Champaign, III., mill in 1939, and a 
year later was appointed manager at 
Fostoria. Under his supervision. the 


entered 


Frankfort mill has been recognized 
as one of the outstanding in the coun- 
try among those that use the solvent 
extraction process. 


H. B. (Hank) Parker, assistant to 




















Swift’s Sam Hollett Has Retired 


the head of the general oil mill de- 
partment of Swift & Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the 
Frankfort soybean mill to replace 
Hollett. 

A native of Chicago, Parker 
joined Swift & Co. as a messenger in 
1936 while still attending school, 
and three years later began his ca- 
reer in oil mill operations at Cham- 
paign, Ill. He later was associated 
with the Swift mills at Fostoria and 
Frankfort. 


Parker saw three and_ one-half 


years duty in the Pacific and other 
war zones with the Coast Guard dur- 
ing World War II. He is married 
and has three children. 





PARKER 
—sbd— 


HONOR INDIANIAN 


Dr. G. H. Cutler, assistant chief 
and professor of agronomy for 26 
years at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., was honored at the tri-state 
meeting of soybean processors held 
at Purdue Mar. 25 and 26. 


High tribute was paid to the 
marked success his efforts have 


achieved in helping to provide new 
yellow-seeded varieties suitable alike 
to farmers and industry. Recogni- 
tion was given to the development 
of such varieties as Mandeli, Patoka, 
Gibson. Earlyana, Wabash and Per- 
ry which have helped to extend the 
production of soybeans to all parts 
of Indiana. Thus Indiana has become 
one of the leading states in soybean 
production. 





ON LEAVE TO EUROPE 


Two men in the University of Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture have been 
granted one-year leaves of absence to 
work on agricultural production prob- 
lems in Europe. They are Hadley 
Read, extension editor, and J. C. 
Hackleman, crops specialist. 

The men will join a 15-man team 
of specialists from this country who 
will help Western European countries 
boost their farm output in a program 
carried on by Mutual Security Agen- 
cy (formerly ECA). Paris will be 
headquarters for the group. 

Read expects to teach agricultural 
information methods, help organize 
training sessions in using press and 
radio for European farm advisers; 
and to turn out various information 
pieces urging better farming methods. 

Hackleman expects to work on in- 
creasing production of wheat, oats, 
barley and possibly soybeans in Italy. 
France, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Western Germany. Some 
seed certification work may be also be 
included. 

Both men left for Paris early in 
May after an orientation period in 
Washington. They were accompanied 
by their wives, and Read by his three 
children. 

—sbd- 


OIL MILL MEN MEET 

The annual convention of the Tri- 
States Oil Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation will be held at Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., June 3-5. 

Among the addresses on the three- 
day program will be: 

“Cleaning and Processing Soy- 
beans,” Thomas Hutchison, West Ten- 
nessee Soya Mill, Tiptonville, Tenn. 

“A Comparison of Extraction 
Hydraulic, Screw Press 
and Solvent.” A. Cecil Wamble, man- 
ager Cottonseed Products Research 
Laboratory, College Station, Tex. 


Processes 


“Factors to Consider Before Con- 
verting to Solvent Extraction,” N. 
Hunt Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Officers of the Association are M. 
P. Letchworth, Leland Oil Works. Le- 
land. Miss., president; O. D. Easley, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., vice president; L. E. Roberts, 
DeSoto Oil Mill, Memphis, Tenn.. 
secretary-treasurer; and Jane Inez 
Gordon, Woodson-Tenent Labora- 
tories, Memphis, Tenn., correspond- 
ing secretary. 


consulting engineer, 
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This team can design, 
build and equip 
your plant ! 


Here is a team unique in the chemical and processing fields 


...a team of imagination and ingenuity, with years 





and years of experience in all phases of engineering. 
Thoroughly capable of carrying through any 
undertaking from flow sheet to turn-key 
operation—on a basis of unified respon- 
sibility. Big enough for the biggest 
job... flexible enough for any 
job. This team can compe- 
tently and economi- 
cally translate 
your ideas into 
an operating 


New Chemical Plants headquarters .. . 
starting point for many advances in the 
Chemical and Processing Industries. 
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CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 





PITTSBURGH 30 + TULSA 1 + NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA 3 - CHICAGO 3 
BIRMINGHAM 3 + WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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SWIFT PLANS PLANT 


Swift & Co. will construct a new 
solvent extraction soybean mill at 
Fostoria, Ohio, replacing the present 
expeller-type unit. 

The contract has been let to the 
Blaw-Knox Construction Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Construction is to be 
completed by the spring of 1953. 
The present mill will continue in op- 
eration during construction of new 
buildings. 

H. S. Byrd, manager, said the new 
equipment will be able to handle 200 
tons of beans daily. Hexane will be 
the solvent used. 

“The most important thing about 
the new-type mill is that it will pro- 
duce a higher quality of meal for 
livestock feed supplement,” Byrd 
said. “The solvent extraction method 
which we will install was developed 
after the Fostoria mill was built in 
1940. Our objective now is to keep 
pace with improved methods and in- 
creased soybean production.” 

Newer Swift mills are of the sol- 
vent extraction type, Byrd said, and 
others are being converted. 

Construction plans call for a new 
extraction building 50 by 70 feet, of 








steel and corrugated transite. The 
existing expeller building will be 
converted to a bean preparation and 
meal processing building, and will 
be connected to the extraction build- 
ing by a covered bridge of similar 
construction, Equipment to be in- 
stalled includes a Rotocel extractor, 
one of the newest types used in the 
industry. 

The present office building will be 
relocated to make room for the ex- 
traction building and to provide 
more space for trucks during the 
harvest season. 

—sbd— 


.ADM IN CHLOROPHYLL 


Entrance of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. into the chlorophyll and 
xanthophyll industry was announced 
by T. L. Daniels, president. The 
Minneapolis firm, one of the world’s 
largest processors of agricultural 
crops, made public its purchase of 
the Keystone Chemurgic Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and arrangements to buy 
Chlorophyll, Inc., Neodesha, Kans. 

At the same time Daniels an- 
nounced the formation of a new 
chlorophyll division headed by Don- 
ald G. Carpenter. 





HAFNER 
(Continued from page 13) 


unless a marked increase in yields can 
be achieved. 

In closing let me touch on one oth- 
er factor which might enter into the 
potential demand for soybean prod- 
ucts in years to come. The develop- 
ment of synthetic fibers of great uni- 
formity and increasing availability 
is threatening to steal away our cot- 
ton market. Should cotton lose its 
position as king of Southern crops, 
farmers in the South undoubtedly 
would divert a large portion of their 
cotton acreage to soybeans. I look 
for a marked increase in soybean pro- 
duction in Missouri, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi in the years 
ahead. Thus cottonseed meal might 
in time be replaced by soybean oil 
meal to an even larger extent than at 
present in the feeds of the South. 

On the basis of the foregoing | be- 
lieve an increase in the acreage de- 
voted to soybeans in the U.S. is justi- 
fiable in the long range picture and 
that if the USDA won’t grant the 
added acreage our only recourse is to 
grow more soybeans on the land avail- 


able. 





Sulton 


also manufactures EAGLE SAIL 
TWINE and MACHINE THREAD, the 
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The high re-use value of Fulton’s sturdy cotton and 
burlap bags is a plus-feature popular with feed mills 
and farmers alike . . . and the fresh, neat appearance 
of a bag that is also less likely to snag or tear and 
handles more easily, adds prestige to your brand. 
Contact any of the eight convenient factory branches 
for full information and prices. Increase demand 


for your brand with Fulton Quality Textile Bags! 


finest qualities for bag closing, and FULTEX 
TRIPLE STRENGTH TARPS of 1,000 USES. 


Sulton 


BAG & COTTON 
MILLS 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 


























The Des Moines, lowa, labora- 
tory with all the latest equip- 
ment for refining oils. 


The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is 
equipped with the most modern 
i t for refining soybean 





© Decatur, Ill. 

© Des Moines, Iowa 
¢ Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Oil Refining Department at the 


Memphis, Tenn., laboratory with a Blytheville, Ark. 








pacity of 150 refinings daily. 


Cairo, Ill. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Chemical Laboratories 
to serve you. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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Soybean Digest crop correspon- 
dents confirm the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture forecast of a shift of 
cotton acreage to soybeans in parts of 
the South, and some shift of soybean 
acreage into corn in the Cornbelt. 
(Labor shortages some places will 
have a depressing effect on both cot- 
ton and corn acreage.) 

How great the shift will be depends 
on the weather from now on. A late 
season would mean more 
it has in the past. Planting of soy- 
beans was under way in many parts 
of the South in late April. 

Moisture was generally ample in 
too wet in some. This 
tended to delay seeding of small grain. 

The present market situation is ap- 
parently not having a radical effect on 
acreage. 

Supplies of seed appear ample in 
most localities. Nearly all reports are 
that seed is germinating well. 

Reports of Digest correspondents 
follow: 


Alabama 


H. 1. West, Bay Minette, for southwest 
(Apr. 22): None planted. Probable. acre- 
age 95% of 1951. Reduction due to in- 
crease in corn acreage. Weather condi- 
tions excellent to date. Moisture supply 
normal. Looks like enough seed. Seed ger- 
minating okay. 


Arkansas 

L. M. Humphrey, Robert L. Dortch 
Seed Farms, Scott, for Little Rock area 
(Apr. 21): 2% of crop planted. Probable 
acreage 110% of 1951. Soybeans taking 
some cotton acreage. Shortage of field la- 
bor—choppers and 


soys as 


most places 


pickers—makes _ cot- 
ton expensive and hazardous. Weather con- 
ditions very favorable up to now. Plenty of 
moisture. Enough seed of adapted varieties 
though supply not too large. Seed ger- 


Soybean Acreage Is Moving Southward 


minating very good. More Dortchsoys in 
this area. Dortchsoy 67 will replace S-100. 

Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean Corp., 
Blytheville, for Blytheville area (Apr. 21): 
10-20% of crop planted; weather permit- 
ting, 80% by May 1. Probable acreage 110- 
120% of 1951, maybe more. Soybeans re- 
placing cotton, Support price is high 
enough to get the acreage. Weather con- 
ditions too wet. Labor shortage is causing 
switch from cotton to soybeans. More than 
enough seed. Germinating good. A few 
more Dortchsoy No. 2 and less S-100. 
Illinois 

C. G. Simcox, Assumption, for south 
Central (Apr. 21): Oats all planted, small- 
est acreage in years. Wheat sown on bean 
ground last fall. Largest wheat acreage in 
years. Probable soybean acreage 90% of 
1951. Wheat and corn cutting into soy- 
bean acreage. Large corn acreage intended 
unless adverse weather. Weather condi- 
tions wet. About one-fifth plowing done 
and that plowed too wet. Seed germinating 
95%. Few more Adams than last year. 

J. E. Johnson, Champcign, for Cham- 
paign and adjoining counties (Apr. 22): 
Nothing to indicate change in acreage. Our 
area not being influenced by Washington. 
May be a small decrease with an increase 
in corn by some farmers. Wheat acreage 
larger, slight change in the oat acreage 
over 1951. Do not expect present down- 
ward trend of market to be much of a 
factor. April above normal in rainfall, be- 
low normal temperature. Vegetative and 
small grain growth delayed 10 days. Mois- 
ture supply above normal. Labor on farms 
shortest on record. Farmers will meet situ- 
ation with family labor, working around 
the clock and a trend to larger equipment. 
Seed supply ample. Should be usual high 
germination and vigor. 

Walter W. McLaughlin, Citizens Nation- 
al Bank, Decatur, for Decatur (Apr. 22): 
Probable acreage 90% of 1951. Corn might 
replace some beans as at present prices 
corn is more profitable. Wet and back- 
ward spring. Oats planting behind sched- 
ule. 


Albert Dimond, Lovington, for Moultrie 





County (Apr. 23): Probable acreage 90% 
of 1951. Principally corn will cut into bean 
acreage with normal weather. Failure of 
beans to make $3 dampened enthusiasm— 
but corn has been weakened too. Little 
winterkilling of wheat. Most oats in. Cold 
wet weather such as we have been having 
could make difference in soybean acreage 
if it continues all during May, which is 
improbable, but it could happen. Hawkeye 
and Adams seem to pick up a little more 
every year. 

Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west cen 
tral (Apr. 24): Probable acreage 100% 
of 1951, higher than USDA’s Mar. 1 fore- 
cast. Some oat seeding may be abandoned 
and planted to soybeans. Temperatures av- 
erage, but too wet for field work. No ex- 
tensive changes in varieties. 

R. B. Pike, Pike Hybrid Corn Co., Pon- 
tiac, for north central (Apr. 24): Probable 
acreage same as 195]. Farms in our area 
planting on about same acreage and soy- 
bean sales equal to last year. Lots of rain 
at this time but farm work pretty well 
caught up. Moisture supply above normal. 
Seed germinating very good. Adams and 
Hawkeye most popular. 

Robert W. Weitzer, Valley Farms Co., 
Carrollton, for west central (Apr. 23): 
Probable acreage 90% of 1951. Lower 
bean price tends to throw more acreage to 
corn. Weather conditions warm and wet. 
Adams replacing Hawkeye and Lincoln. 


Indiana 

K. E. Beeson, Indiana Corn Growers 
Association, Lafayette (Apr. 21): Delays 
in sowing oats may make a little more 
acreage for soys but price and need for 
corn will cause farmers to go to corn 
more than soys. Decline in price may de- 
press acreage slightly. Indiana has been 
rather wet during April. Surplus of cer- 
tified seed. Germinating fine. 

George K. Black, J. A. McCarty Seed 
Co., Evansville. for southwestern (Apr. 
26): Probable acreage 96-95% of 1951. 
Corn cutting into soybean acreage. Weath- 
er cool, wet. Seed germinating good. 

Chester B. Biddle. Remington, for north- 
west (Apr. 23): Probable acreage 110% 
of 1951. Normal oats crop seeded, Contin- 
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ued wet could cause increase in bean acre- 
age at expense of corn. Plowing under 
way. Ground is wet. Some water standing. 
Plenty of seed, germinating good. 

J. B. Edmondson, Danville, for central 
(Apr. 23): Probable acreage 90 to 95% of 
1951. Corn crowding soys appreciably. 
Grass farming agitation being felt. Farm- 
ers not happy about price, especially those 
holding beans. Situation normal as to 
weather. Farmers generally resigned to re- 
stricted labor supply and have adjusted 
rotation accordingly. Soys will suffer their 
share in acreage. Farmers slow in ex- 
pressing needs for seedstock. Seed germi- 
nating generally good to above average. 
Hawkeye and Lincoln will account for 
95% of acreage. 

Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Fort Wayne, for northeast Indiana and 
northwest Ohio (Apr. 25): Probable acre- 
age same as 1951. Intended acreage dic- 
tated by labor situation. Some fields in- 
tended for oats might be put to beans. 
Weather conditions generally good except 
too much rain. Seed germinating mostly 
okay. 


Iowa 

W. Wayne Olson, Okoboji Hybrids, Mil- 
ford, for Dickinson County and immediate 
territory (Apr. 22): Probable acreage 25% 
less than 1951, less than expected. Sudden 
slump in prices greatly affects decrease in 
acreage. Weather cold, damp and _sstill 
frost in some spots Apr. 21. 75% of oat 
crop planted but working conditions tough. 
Moisture supply above normal. Majority 


Certified BLACKHAWK 
| Certified HAWKEYE 
Certified ADAMS 
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From the Area Pro 


Certified LINCOLN ALWAYS NO. 
Certified WABASH 


seed samples germinating 95%. Few sam- 
ples in high 80’s. Large percentage will be 
planted to new Blackhawk. 


Kansas 
H. L, Collins, agricultural statistician in 
charge, Topeka: Sharp increase expected 


for soybeans and indicated acreage of 
668,000 largest on record. Rather sharp de- 
creases for oats, barley and sorghums. 
Timely rains and ample soil moisture. 

E. A. Cleavinger, extension service, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, for eastern 
(Apr. 18): Probable acreage 110% of 
1951. Weather conditions good. Seed ger- 
minating good. 

Louisiana 

W. M. Scott, Tallulah, for northeast 
(Apr. 23): 20% of crop planted. Probable 
acreage 20% less than 1951. Added pas 
ture land and cotton cutting out some 
bean acreage. Season late as cool weather 
hangs on. 
bor short. 


Moisture ample to excess. La- 
Machinery adequate. Seed ger- 
minating excellent. If cotton planting gets 
off to late start it may increase soybean 
acreage. 


Minnesota 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, for south- 
west central (Apr. 25): Only small part 
of small grain planted. 10% increase in 
soybean acreage as compared with 1951. 
Weather too wet. Small grain seeding late 
for third consecutive season. Increased de- 
lay will shift some small grain acreage to 
soybeans, also some corn acreage being 





1 GRADE 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. .- 





shifted. Seed germinating best in years. 
Increase of Blackhawk variety. 

R. E. Hodgson, Waseca, for south cen- 
tral (Apr. 21): Acreage will depend on 
weather, possibly an increase. Late season 
may cut grain seeding. If so, beans may 
replace part of it. Frost still found in 
many places. Heavy soil too wet to work. 
Labor and machinery will be stretched a 
little further to plant usual acreage. Seems 
to be plenty of seed so far. Germination 
fair. Blackhawk going on larger acreage. 

C. F. Marshall, Honeymead Products 
Co., Mankato, for south central (Apr. 
21): If we get a late season it is my feeling 
the 9% increase forecast by USDA Mar. 
1 could be 15%. With normal season it 
is my feeling 11% will be increase. Land 


very wet. Pastures and wheat turning 
green. Certified early varieties in good 
supply. Seed germinating good. We shall 


have much larger acreage of Blackhawk, 
good bean for here. 

Harold E. Grow, Farme: Seed & Nurs- 
Faribault, for southeast (Apr. 
5): Plans for about same acreage as 1951. 
Planting of other crops such as oats and 


ery Co., 


barley late. May increase soybeans. Mois- 
ture ample. Seed germinating very good. 
Large increase in Blackhawk, decrease in 
Monroe and Manchu. 
Mississippi 

H. H. Huddleston, Lamont, for Bolivar 
and Washington Counties (Apr. 23): Pos- 


sibly 2 or 3% planted. Probable acreage 
200% of 1951. Doubtful cotton and corn 


best Yields... 


Yes, Central Illinois 

produced in 1951 the 
highest per acre soybean 
yield of any proportionate 
area in the United States, ac- 
cording to reports of the Illinois 
and U.S. Departments of Agri- 
culture. The. soybean seed 
fields of Funk Bros. Seed 

Co. are located in the 

heart of this high 


productive area. 


For Truck and Car Lot Prices 
CALL BLOOMINGTON 
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land of last year goint into soybeans. 
Weather rather wet for all planting to this 
date, but have time for proper planting 
even now. We usually try to finish plant- Practically no field work of any kind has 
ing cotton by May 1 and then follow with been done because of wet weather. 
soybean crop. O. H. Acom, Wardell, for southeast 
na “ (Apr. 21): Planting just starting this week. 
Missouri Probable acreage 15% over 1951. Cotton 
J. Ross Fleetwood, extension specialist acreage diverted to soybeans. Weather fair. 
field crops, University of Missouri, Co- Land preparing in good shape, about 10 
lumbia (Apr. 21): Less than 5% planted. days late. Too much rain at present. Seed 
Probable acreage up 15% plus, somewhat germinating 85% or better. More Ogdens 
due to loss of wheat in Missouri River than early varieties. Ordinarily late varie- 
valley. Weather conditions very good now ties yield better. 
but about two weeks late. More Wabash 
than last year. Nebraska 
Harry E. Wiysel, Fremont Cake & 
Meal Co., Fremont, for east central (Apr. 


1951. Very few oats have been planted 
because of continuous wet weather. Large 
portion of oat ground will go to beans. 

















Carver Brown, Laddonia, for northeast 
(Apr. 24): Probable acreage 100% of 
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QUONSET BUILDINGS, Jike this one of the Griffiths’, 
go up in days instead of weeks, Durable, permanent, 
useful, they're America’s favorite farm building. 
Eligible for C. C. C. loans. 


2000 BUSHELS OF BAGGED SOYBEANS (ook up only a 
fraction of the space in the Griffiths’ Quonset 40. 

wonsets are easily partitioned. You can use every 
inch of space. Farmers agree, a Quonset is a working 
production tool. 





The Earl Griffiths family of Baldwin County, Alabama, bought their Quonset in time to 
store only 2000 bushels of their soybean crop. 


But by holding back three months for a favorable market, they made $1 a bushel extra. 


Quonsets can work for you, too . . . put extra cash in your pocket. Ideal for small grains or 
rice, Quonset-stored crops are eligible for loans under Commodity Credit Corporation support 
programs. And Quonsets are multi-purpose buildings. When not in use for crop storage they 
make ideal shelters for machinery or for livestock. Talk to your Quonset dealer now about 
your storage problems. 








See ae I'm interested in the advantages of all-steel 
authorized dealer Q ts. Send me complete information. 
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seeding earlier. 


24): Probable acreage about same as 1951. 
We have had a cool wet spring and this 
should increase bean plantings. Weather 
conditions too wet for field work. Seed 
germination excellent. 


New Jersey 

John E. Baylor, assistant extension spe- 
cialist farm crops, New Brunswick (Apr. 
24): Acreage probably up 5-10% over 
1951. Soybeans being grown on part of 
New Jersey potato acreage. High price for 
corn makes this crop more favorable than 
beans on part of New Jersey acreage. 
March rain above normal but moisture not 
excessive. Seed supplies of recommended 
varieties tight. 


North Carolina 

Irvin Morgan, Morgan Oil & Refining 
Co., Farmville, for eastern (Apr. 22): 
Probable acreage about same as 1951. 
Weather conditions and moisture supply 
normal. Apparently enough seed of adapt- 
ed varieties. 


North Dakota 


C. J. Heltemes, agricultural statistician, 
Fargo (Apr. 21): Probable acreage up 
10%. Soybeans may be replacing corn to 
small extent. Season a little late in soy- 
bean section. Moisture supply very good. 
Labor probably will be on short side. 


. 
Ohio 

Calvin Heilman, Kenton, for Hardin, 
Wyandot and Marion Counties (Apr. 25): 
Probable acreage 98 or 99% of 1951. Corn 
would cut into soybean acreage if labor 
were available. Lack of labor more dis- 
couraging to corn than low market for 
beans. Much oats already planted so little 
oats ground will be diverted to beans. 
Some winterkill of clover will cause that 
acreage to go to beans. We had one week 
of farming weather in April. Ground so 
wet now will be no more work this month. 
Ground and subsoil saturated. Little sur- 
plus of seed available if delayed corn 
planting diverts corn acreage. Some _ in- 
crease in Monroe variety. 





D. G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, for west 
central (Apr. 26): Probable acreage 85- 
90% of 1951. Corn will be increased more 
than beans. Slow market in beans will 
lower acreage planted. Plowing all done 
in our section. Some ground has_ been 
worked down to plant. Wet all week but 
looks as if we can work ground by May 1. 
Seed germinating okay. 

Lewis C. Saboe, University of Ohio, Co- 
lumbus (Apr. 22): Probable acreage 95- 
100% of 1951, perhaps a little more than 
Mar. 1 forecast. Wet oat seeding condi- 
tions may have diverted sume acreage to 
soybeans. Unfavorable corn planting time 
may increase soy acreage. Moisture supply 
adequate. Seed germinating fair to poor. 

G. G. Mellroy, Irwin, for west central 
(Apr. 22): Probable acreage about same 
as 1951. Tendency to replace some soybean 
acreage with corn. No oats and little 
wheat. Fields will be planted to beans. 
Weather conditions favorable to date. Oat 
Hawkeye and Lincoln 
about equally divided. Few Monroe. 
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Pulp wood from I.P.’s own woodlands, converted into kraft at I.P.’s own 
paper mills, and made into bags in I.P.’s own bag plants. Practically 
everything that goes into the manufacture of a Bagpak bag is furnished 
by the facilities of International Paper. 


“you cam hawk ov Bagpak!” 


Bagpak has been manufacturing multiwall paper bags since 1928 — 
makes all kinds of multiwalls, in basis weights to meet any strength 
required, in a complete size range, without printing or with “non-smear” 
printing up to four colors. 


"you. can Lak on Bagpak!" 


Five different I.P. Mills supply bag kraft — not only Natural but also 
Colored Kraft Paper, as well as Polyethylene Liners, Asphalt Laminated 
Kraft and Wet Strength Paper. Each bag mill is located on two or more 
different railroads. Two traffic departments assure prompt delivery. 


rn : iy e 
you. com hank on. Bagpak | i | 


for heavy duty multiwall bags: — bags, bag closing materials, car liner, 
palletized shipments when required, packaging machines and scales — ‘ 
all from one source of supply! Staffs of experts help you with bag : 
designs and packaging problems. 








u ‘ ” 
Yor COM, hauk on Bagpak! 
ae en. aaa 
All these go into the business of providing you with a dependable supply of multiwall paper bags. 
For the answer to any particular multiwall bag problem, write to: 


Dept. Y-1 BAGPAK DIVISION, International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


uvern tonal |D, yer. onl 


BRANCH OFFICES Atlonto - Baltimore + Boxter Springs Konas - Boston 
er los & les lee 
’ nc BAGPAK DIVISION 
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Kenneth E, Schultz, Delphos Grain & 
Soya Products Co., Delphos, for northwest 
(Apr. 26): Probable acreage 95% of 1951. 
Corn possibly cutting into soybean acreage. 
Market too low 
Weather preventing some oats from being 


according to farmers. 
sown. Weather wet but not excessive in 


most sections. 


Virginia 

Henry M. Taylor, Department of Agri- 
culture, Richmond (Apr. 21): Probable 
acreage 98% of 1951. Corn cutting into 
soybean acreage. Weather conditions favor- 
able. Moisture supply good. 


@ Unloads all sizes of Trucks 
and big Tractor Trailers. 

@ Sizes—40', 45’ and 50’ 
Platforms. Other sizes special. 
®@ Capacities to 100,000 Ibs. 


@ Scale and Non-Scale Types. os 2 


@ TWIN Hydraulic Power Units. 


@ Pit and Pitless Models. Pit- 
less reduces foundation costs. 


UNLOADS all sizes of Trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers in a “‘jiffy.”” Takes all 
the time-stealing hard work out of un- 
loading...eliminates waiting time and 
keeps trucks “‘on the go.” 

Evidence of KEWANEE performance 
and economy is overwhelming. It is 
substantiated by successive repeat 
orders from outstanding firms who 


have installed them in all their plants~ 


One elevator reports unloading over 
1,000,000 bu. of grain in one month’s 


West Virginia 

R. J. Friant, extension agronomist, Mor- 
gantown (Apr. 21): Soybeans used in this 
state principally as emergency hay crop. 
Weather about normal. Shortage of farm 
labor and machinery may cut acreage. 


Ontario 

R. H. Peck, River Canard, for south- 
western (Apr, 22): Probable acreage 110% 
of 1951. In some areas corn may take small 
amount of acreage. Continued cold wet 
weather may result in more beans planted. 
At present ground drying nicely. 
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This New KEWANEE Pitless Model cuts 
foundation costs fo a minimum. 
operation with a two man crew, averag- 
ing over 100 trucks each working day. 

Every Trucker and Grower is a real 
booster. They appreciate “no long 
waiting in line’’ in busy harvest seasons 
and they tell others. It attracts new cus- 
tomers, widens your territory and ex- 
pands your volume. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN — find out how 
KEWANEE will cut your unloading costs. 












Dumper Bulletin HD-6 
Truck Lift Bulletin TL-16 


Aewanee 


Truck Lifts 


@ Adj ble for Dri 
11’ to 15'6” widths. 
®@ Low Head Room. 
®@ Large, deep flanged Winding 
Drums. Uniform winding. 

@ Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 














ENGINEERED for easy operation and 
dependable performance, backed by 31 
years’ know-how in the grain trade. 
Extra strength channel steel frame 
provides rigid support for operating 
mechanism. All working parts are be- 
low the frame, permitting maximum lift. 
Telescoping frame adjustable every 
2” for driveways 11'0” to 15’6". New 


@ Crucible steel Lifting Ca- 
bles, extra flexible. 


heavy duty Cradle of greater strength 
and utility. Strong lifting cables. 

Whatever your unloading problem, 
there’s a KEWANEE adaptable to it. We 
manufacture many different models to 
meet any condition. 

KEWANEE Engineers can suggest a 
type best suited to your problem. Write 
for Free Bulletin and full information. 


KEWANEE MACHINERY & CONVEYOR CO., Kewanee, Illinois 
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DAVID J. BUNNELL 










Appointment of David J. Bunnell 
as general manager of the buying 
division, Lever Brothers Co., was an- 
nounced by Jervis J. Babb, president. 
The appointment is effective immedi- 
ately. 





Mr. Bunnell, who will be in charge 
of the buying of fats and oils at the 
New York headquarters of the com- 
pany, joined Lever Brothers Co. in 
1948 and has been located at the Chi- 
cago office of the buying division. 







He has had more than 30 years’ 
experience in the fats and oils busi- 
ness, having started as a buyer for 
the Crawfordsville Seed Co. of 
Crawfordsville, Ind., in 1920. Prior 
to joining Lever Brothers, he was 
president of the Northwest Linseed 
Co. of Minneapolis, and before that 
was vice president of the Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Bunnell succeeds Emerson G. 
Morse, resigned. 


—sbd— 
NO “RESEAL” PROGRAM 
The U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture has announced there will be no 
“reseal” loan program for 1951- 
crop corn, wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
grain sorghums, dry edible beans, 
rice, soybeans, flaxseed, winter cov- 
er crop seed, and hay and pasture 
seed under price support. Also, it 
was announced that none of the “re- 
seal” loans maturing this year will 
be extended. 
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Multi-storage availability 





with Esso HEXANE! 


When you specify ESSO HEXANE 
you get assured, prompt shipment 
directly from Baytown, Texas, or 
Bayonne, New Jersey. Quick delivery 
to your door in tank cars, tank trucks, 
or drums. Esso Hexane is always 
available— when you want it, where 


you want it! 


Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 
sati isso S 3 
versatile, dependable Esso Solvents FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





PETROLEUM SOLVENTS | sox. inimoten o» we 


SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Esso Hexane — write or call our of- 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y.— Elizabeth, N. J.—Phila- will be glad to assist you. 
delphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


S. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 


@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 

@ MODERN HANDLING METHODS— separate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt, efficient delivery to your doorstep is assured. 


@ UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 

@ HIGH OIL RECOVERY——results from ‘‘balanced solvency.’’ Recovered 
oil has good color and refining properties. 

@ EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — narrow boiling range allows complete 
removal from extracted oil and meal. 

e@ Purity—high purity helps avoid non-recoverable residues. (Low 
non-volatile content.) 





If you have a solvents problem or 


specifications and characteristics of 


fice nearest you. Our technicians 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Soys Important in Himalayan Hills 





The soybean crop attracted con- 
siderable attention in India about 
20 years ago. A number of experi- 
ment stations started the cultivation 
of this crop to meet the expected de- 
mand for it. The market for the 
bean, however, never opened up, and 
to this day the soybean remains a 
somewhat neglected crop in India. 

The exception is in the Himalayan 
hills where the climate is temperate 
as it is in the soybean sections of 
the U. S. and Manchuria. Here the 
crop is important. It is a staple pulse 
crop in Kumaon and Garhwal where 
it is grown under the name of bhat. 

Under the tropical temperatures of 
the plains it apparently is less de- 
pendable and its yield varies from 
year to year. 

The inhabitants of the Himalayan 
districts are used to eating the bean 
but the plains people have not 
learned to relish it. The Indian Re- 
search Fund Association concluded 
after experiments that the soybean is 
not any more nutritious than other 
pulses. This fact, coupled with its 
rather unpalatable taste, has been re- 
sponsible for most experiment. sta- 
tions losing their interest in the crop, 
even though it is a bigger yielder 
than mung beans. jt 

However, a collection of samples 
of soybeans was started in 1935, and 
this collection, now about 112 
strains, has been maintained at Kan- 
pur. Only one of these, Type 101, 
which ripens in about four months. is 


being grown on a commercial scale. 

A part of the work on soybeans is 
being done at the Tarikhet Research 
Farm in the Almora hills. Here a 
satisfactory early variety that will 
mature within 90 days is being 
sought for use in a soybean-wheat 
rotation, Such a rotation would in- 
crease total production as compared 
with growing wheat after fallow, and 
it would also help maintain soil fer- 
tility since the soybean is a legume. 

Being an established crop of the 
Indian hills, and superior to other 
pulses in yield and ease of harvesting 
and threshing, the soybean is likely 
to become popular in a double crop- 
ping scheme. 


SOYA BEAN. By T. R. Mehta. Ag- 





riculture and Animal Husbandry (In- 
dia). May 1951. Vol. 1, pages 6-10. 


Value of B-Vitamins 


The addition of riboflavin, cal- 
cium pantothenate and niacin to a 
basal ration of yellow corn, Expeller 
soybean oil meal, fish meal, meat 
and bone scraps, cottonseed meal, 


alfalfa meal, a B-12-aureomycin 
feeding supplement, vitamin A and 
D oil and a simple mineral mixture 
for weanling pigs increased the av- 
erage daily gain by 10 percent, re- 
duced the feed per 100 pounds gain 
by 13 percent, and produced hogs 
for market about nine days sooner 
in experiments at Purdue University. 

Single additions of either ribofla- 
vin or calcium pantothenate to this 
high quality pig ration failed to im- 
prove growth rate markedly and ex- 
erted only a slight favorable effect 
on feed efficiency. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY VAL- 





Farm in Himalayan hills near Kashmir. Photo by Government of India Information Services. 





Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils = Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


PHONE, 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


CARL H. SMITH 


WIRE, OR WRITE, 


4140 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Ph.: Harrison 7-5244 





GEO. K. DAHLIN 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 


BROKERS 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 
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BEAN MEAL 
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McMillen Feed Mills, Wholly Owned Subsidiary - Executive Offices, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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UE OF RIBOFLAVIN, CALCIUM 
PANTOTHENATE AND NIACIN 
IN A PRACTICAL MIXED ANI- 
MAL AND PLANT PROTEIN RA- 
TION CONTAINING B-12 AND 
AUREOMYCIN FOR WEANLING 
PIGS IN DRYLOT. By J. E. Briggs 
and W. M. Beeson, Purdue Univer- 
sity. Journal of Animal Science, Nov. 
1951, Vol. 10, No. 4, pages 813-819. 


Use of Soybean Sterols 

Work at the University of Califor- 
nia indicates that the addition to the 
chick’s diet of mixed soybean sterols 
and of purified sitosterols in the 
presence of cottonseed oil and cho- 
lesterol causes markedly lower plas- 
ma and liver levels of cholesterol 
than the addition to the diet of a 
mixture of cholesterol and cotton- 
seed oil alone. 

The possibility is advanced that 
one or more of the constituents of 
the mixed soybean sterols interferes 
with the absorption of cholesterol. 

EFFECT OF SOYBEAN STER- 
OLS IN THE DIET ON PLASMA 
AND LIVER CHOLESTEROL IN 
CHICKS. By D. W. Peterson, divi- 
sion of poultry husbandry, College 
of Agriculture, University of Berke- 
ley. Society of Experimental Biology 
and Medical Proceedings. Vol. 78, 
Oct. 1951, pages 143-147. 


Fat Content of Corn 


There were no significant differ- _ 


ences in gain or dressing percentage 
in two lots of pigs at the University 
of Illinois fed yellow corn contain- 
ing 4.7 percent fat and 9 percent 
crude protein, and corn containing 
6.4 percent fat and 10.8 percent 
crude protein, with a mixed supple- 








ment including soybean oil meal on 
rye pasture, 

The total feed eaten per 100 
pounds of gain was practically the 
same for each group, but the pigs re- 
ceiving the higher fat and higher 
protein corn consumed 27 percent 
less mixed supplement per unit of 
gain. 

VALUE OF LOW- AND HIGH- 
FAT CORNS FOR FATTENING 
HOGS. By S. W. Terrill, J. G. Mof- 
fitt, J. L. Krider, E. B. Earley and 
Sleeter Bull, University of Illinois. 
Journal of Animal Science, Nov. 
1951, Vol. 10, No. 4, pages 902-906. 


Soybean Stem Rot 


Sclerotinia stem rot of soybeans is 
a minor disease of soybeans in major 
producing areas but is occasionally 
destructive in a few fields. Its exis- 
tence has been reported in Maryland, 
lowa, New York and Virginia. 

There appears to be no ready ex- 
planation why this, one of the least 
prevalent of soybean diseases, does 
cause severe, localized damage. 

SCLEROTINIA STEM ROT OF 
SOYBEANS. By Donald W. Cham- 
berlain. Plant Disease Reporter. Vol. 
35, No. 11, Nov. 15, 1951. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SOYA 
FLOUR ON BREAD DOUGHS. I. 
A PAPAIN-INHIBITING FACTOR 
IN SOYA BEANS. By E. Mitchell 
Learmonth. J. Sci. Food Agric., Vol. 
2, Oct. 1951, pages 447-449, 

Aqueous extracts of raw soybeans 
are shown to inhibit the action of 
papain on a gelatin substrate. Heat- 
ing the extract weakens the inhibitor. 


VITAMIN AND MINERAL SUP- 
PLEMENTS FOR GROWING AND 


FATTENING PIGS IN DRYLOT. 
By P. R. Noland, J. P. Willman and 
F. B. Morrison, Cornell University. 
Journal .of Animal Science, Nov. 


1951, Vol. 10, No. 4, pages 875-884. 





How to Communicate 


Executives are handicapped by 
technical personnel who do not un- 
derstand when and where informa- 
tion is needed. The inability of pro- 
fessional people to present their ideas 
intelligently to management can be 
a constant source of inefficiency. 

Too often the scientist does not 
realize the limits in both understand- 
ing and time of the average business- 
man. The technical man has one 
language, the lay businessman anoth- 
er. This gap can be bridged—by un- 
derstanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of communication. 

Chemonomics, Inc., has published 
a book that tries to bridge this gap. 
It is not another book on proper re- 
port writing. Rather, it tries to cover 
the over-all purpose of communica- 
tion and its place as the nervous sys- 
tem of a business. 

Most books on reporting fail to 
give the would-be reporter those 
prime essentials without which no 
one can say anything clearly: they 
fail to point out why he is reporting, 
to whom he is reporting and to what 
use his report will be put. Until a 
writer or speaker knows who his au- 
dience is, and what his audience 
wants to know, he does not know 
what to say. 





CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 











Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


“Serving Industry since 1895” 
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These are some of the questions 
the book tries to answer. 

COMMUNICATION OF TECH- 
NICAL INFORMATION. By Robert 
M. Dederich. Lithoprint, 116 pages, 
$5. Order from Soybean Digest, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


Food Sanitation 


Sanitation for the Food Preserva- 
tion Industries, a book recently pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., of- 
fers an unusually practical treatment 
of good housekeeping fundamentals 
for the commercial food industry. It 
should be of real interest to grain 
handlers and processors in view of 
the rumored “clean up” by Food and 
Drug Administration. 

The book outlines the 
tion, materials and procedures that 
are most effective in creating and 
maintaining good plant sanitation. 

Special treatment is given to in- 
spection techniques, housekeeping 
and tidiness, the sanitary significance 
of microorganisms, and the construc- 
tion and maintenance of buildings 
and equipment. 

Individual chapters cover animal, 
bird, and insect pests, water supply, 
cleaning, and laboratory aids for de- 
tecting and measuring impurities in 
both the raw materials and finished 
food products. 

SANITATION FOR THE FOOD 
PRESERVATION INDUSTRIES. 
284 pages illustrated. Price $5. Or- 
der from Soybean Digest, Hudson, 
lowa. 


organiza- 


LETTERS 





“‘Hog Buying’’ Has Hurt 
To Tue Epitor: 

We have lost our soybean export 
markets through our own stupidity. 
While recently talking to one of the 
leading grain merchants of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, I asked him why 
they were buying Manchurian beans 
and the difference of quality between 
Manchurian beans and our beans. 

He said they were as clean as the 
beans which we sell in our stores for 
domestic consumption while ours of- 
ten had dead rats in them, bricks, 
stones, dirt, and one load even had 
a blacksmith’s anvil in it. Their mois- 
ture content ran around 10 percent, 
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while ours ran 14 percent to as high 
as 17 percent. The oil content of 
Manchurian beans often ran around 
21 percent and ours 18 percent. 
Which would you buy if you were 
in the market? 

Quality, prices being equal, is the 
acme of all. We have lost our knack 
of producing for quality in the de- 
sire for quantity. We had better look 
and strive for quality or we will find 
ourselves before long demanding 
that the government step in and help 
the soybean producer because he has 
lost his world market through such 
actions as the above. 

“Hog buying” of beans with no 
regard to quality has hurt the soy- 
bean industry during the past decade 
more than any one thing that has 
happened. Dealers in our area buy 
on that basis and still expect to hold 
their world markets. That was al- 
right when Uncle Sam (the taxpay- 
er) was furnishing the money for 
foreign countries to buy our beans. 
That is past now and they will sell 
on their merits. 

Has anyone any suggestions?—V. 
H. Haslauer, Farmers Cotton & 


Grain Co., East Prairie, Mo. 


Flood Helped Dairymen 


The flood on the Missouri River 
should be a help to Iowa dairymen 
because there are tons of colored 
margarine coming across from Ne- 
braska every day and it costs 25 to 
28 cents a pound and it is packed 
just as nice and looks just as good 
as the finest Iowa butter. 

Seems to me it should be made in 
lowa, from Iowa beans because we 
know it is going to be used in Iowa 

. . | just cannot understand why 
lowa people have to go outside Iowa 
to save money.—Elmer L. Kreger, 
Farmers Elevator Service Co., Ral- 
ston, lowa, in firm’s news letter. 


Forgot Baldwin County 


To THE Epiror: 

The next time you list counties in 
the U. S. which produce a million 
bushels or more don’t forget Baldwin 
County, Ala. It has been well over 
the million for "49, °50 and °51.—H. 
I. West, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Our apologies for overlooking Bald- 
win County, one of the nation’s larg- 
est producers of soybeans.—Editor. 





INOCULATE | 
SOY BEANS 





The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


















“SOYBEAN 
SERVICE” 


and what it 
means to YOU! 


Our “Soybean Service” is in es- 
sence a research and experimen- 
tal department, devoted to solv- 
ing your soybean extraction prob- 
lems. Our findings provide you 
with the most practical and eco- 
nomical solution with a maximum 
of efficiency attained. This ser- 











; vice, backed by 72 years of expe- 
¢ rience and advancement, is avail- 
able any time — without obliga- 


tion. 


ROLL GRINDING 
AND CORRUGATING 


Our plants are the largest. and 
most modern in the country today 
—equipped to handle any job. 


ELEVATORS 


Any standard or special unit in 
regular or special steel construc- 
tion. 


CONVEYORS 


Portable and fixed, with standard 
screw or special design, in steel 
and stainless steel constructions. 













DO YOU NEED ESSMUELLER’S 
SOYBEAN SERVICE? 


The ESSMU ELLER Company 


Engineers —<, Manufacturers 
‘(Ey 
ST QuIS 4. MISSQUR ww —COKANSAS C 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
and SERVICES 


LABOR-SAVING HITCH. Here’s a device that 
makes it possible for the farmer to’ hook on to or unhook 
farm tools without getting out of the tractor seat. Known 
as the Eagle Hitch, it is an integral part of the Case 
Model “VAC” tractor. 

The average farmer gets on and off his tractor about 
20 times a day. The Eagle Hitch is designed to eliminate 
much of that. 

The Eagle Hitch permits close coupling of tractors 
and implements. This makes easier and more accurate 
the control of the implement doing the work. 

The operator simply backs the tractor to the machine, 
slips in a pin and drives away. He can hitch up sitting 

















down, right from the tractor seat. This takes about a 
minute. 

The working depth can be adjusted from the tractor 
seat by simply twisting the turnbuckle. Leveling. lifting 
and lowering controls are within easy reach of the oper- 
ator. 

One of the great advantages of the Eagle Hitch is 
the convenience to the operator of transporting equip- 
ment from field to field and on highways. Simply couple 
up, lift and drive to where the work is to be done, lower 
the machine and go to work. Eagle Hitch implements 
can be more easily stored. 

For more complete details write Soybean Digest 5a, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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PORTABLE CONVEYOR. Seedburo describes 
its latest Hytrol conveyor as one of the most versatile la- 
bor-savers made. 

It can be used inside the plant or warehouse for 
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Five Reasons Why Bemis is 
Your Best Burlap Bag Source 








YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR 

LARGE OPERATIONS. 

Bemis is the largest importer. Whatever 
the supply situation, Bemis customers 
are in the most favorable position. 





YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR KNOWL- 
EDGE OF QUALITY OF BURLAP. 


For many years, producers and users 
alike have accepted Bemis’ grading 
of Indian burlap as the standard 

for the industry. 





_ 





YOU BENEFIT FROM BEMIS 
QUALITY PRINTING 


... directly on the bag or on the Band- 
Label. It helps to sell your product. 


Sev ety HT 








YOU BENEFIT FROM BEMIS’ 
LARGE FACILITIES. 


Sixteen plants and seventeen 
additional sales offices, all strategically 
located, assure you a dependable 
source of supply. 


YOU BENEFIT FROM OUR 
QUALITY BAG MANUFACTURING. 
Just one example: Bemis close-stitch 
seams—11 stitches to 2 inches— 

are strong, siftproof, dependable. 











Bemis is headquarters for all grades and 


+ 
weights of burlap... including widely Bemis 


used 10-oz., and the popular, special- 


finish Angus, which only Bemis imports. Baltimore + Boise ¢ Boston « Brooklyn Buffalo 
Charlotte+Chicago* Cleveland: Denvers Detroit 
Houston ¢ Indianapolis+ Kansas City> Memphis 
Jacksonville, Fla. «+ Los Angeles « Louisville 
New Orleans + Minneapolis * New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City *Omaha- Philadelphia 
Phoenix « Pittsburgh * St. Louis « Salina «Seattle 
Salt Lake City *« San Francisco * Wichita 
Vancouver, Wash. 
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Our SERVICE #0 you 
Gncludes. ... 


Roll Grinding and Corrugating 

Replacement Rolls 
Bucket Elevators and Drives 
Cyclone Metal Dust Collectors 
Rubber - Cotton - Leather Belting 
“V" Belts and all types of Chain Drives 
Gears Cut to Order 
Spiral Conveyors, Boxes and Fittings 
Elevator Cups 
Special machinery designed and built for the job. 


PURITAN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1931 North 11th Street 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














Elevator at Bellwood, Nebraska 
Designed and Built by 


TILLOTSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


OMAHA, NEB. ATLANTIC 6511 
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stacking or horizontal moving. Because it is lightweight, 
it can easily be carried out to the dock to speed loading 
and unloading of trucks or cars. Hytrol aluminum con- 
veyor folds for carrying on your truck for easy deliveries 
as shown in use by the Cambridge Feed Co. above. 

Special design makes it possible to actually lay this 
conveyor on your stairs. Movement between floors can 
then be handled with no need for the expense and lost 
space of a permanent installation. Takes the back-break- 
ing work out of loading, unloading, stacking. 

For complete information write Soybean Digest 5e, 
Hudson, Iowa. 








CONDENSATE SYSTEM. Stansbury engineers 
claim highly effective savings of heat with the newly de- 
veloped Stansbury Closed Condensate Return System. 
According to the manufacturer, the only heat loss in the 
system is that actually used in the steam-heated unit. 

The Stansbury Closed Condensate Return System 
provides 20 different size pumps; handles 20 volumes, 
from 3,300 to 33,000 pounds of condensate per hour; 
and offers five pressure ranges—25, 50, 75, 100 and 150 
pounds per square inch. 

For complete details write Soybean Digest 5d, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 





WEIGHT INDICATOR. A revolutionary devel- 
opment in an automatic scale indication is announced by 
the Howe Scale Co., with the introduction of the new 
Howe 77 Weightograph. A weighing accessory featuring 
a new projection type of weight indication, the unit can 
be attached to any make of beam scale, or to any scale 
convertible to beam operation, making an old-fashioned 
beam an “automatic” of the latest type. 

The unit is shown above attached to a beam scale. 

For full information write Soybean Digest 5h, Hud- 
son, Lowa. 
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BULK-FLO CONVEYORS. A new booklet 
of information on Buik-Flo conveyors and elevators has 
just been published by Link-Belt Co. 

This 28-page 
book No. 2475 con- 
tains photographs 
of the Bulk-Flo in a 
wide variety of ap- 


Qum@aer 


plications, together 
Bulk-Flo with the necessary 
data. The booklet 
shows views of typ- 
ical applications 


handling soy flakes 
and various other 
products. 

For a copy of the 
booklet and full in- 
formation write 
Soybean Digest 5f, 
Hudson, lowa. 


HAND TRUCKS. A 12-page truck catalog has just 
been released by the Howe Scale Co. Specifications and 
illustrations are shown for the complete line of the latest 
two and four-wheel hand trucks, trailer trucks, baggage 
wagons, platform skids, dollies, lift jack systems, wheels, 
casters and molded-on rubber tired wheels. 

For further information and a copy of the catalog 
write Soybean Digest 5g, Hudson, Iowa, and ask for 
Form 508-B. 
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STRAW SPREADER. Above is pictured the new 


improved Polaris Cutter and Spreader. It thoroughly 
processes the straw as it leaves the combine. Discing or 
plowing is then possible without difficulty. 

For information write Soybean Digest 5c, Hudson, 
lowa. 


INDUCTION MOTORS. Construction features 
of Allis-Chalmers drip-proof and splash-proof squirrel- 
cage induction motors are described in a new bulletin 
released by the company. 

For copies, write Soybean Digest 5i, Hudson, Iowa. 
and ask for “Squirrel-Cage Induction Motors,” 51B7693. 


TRUCK BODY CARE. A free book, Money Sav- 
ing Tips on the Care of Your Truck Body, has been pre- 
pared to help truck owners find the hidden structural de- 
tails of any truck body that needs periodic attention. 

For copy of the booklet write Soybean Digest 5b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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THE PART PURINA PLAYS IN 
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From your farm, your soybeans move to 


_— —— 


A country elevator 
or directly to 


One of Purina’s six soy- 
bean processing plants 
or one of many other 
processing plants. 
Soybean meal from 
both sources goes to 


A Purina Chow Mill, where 
the meal from your 
soybeans and other ingre- 
dients are combined to 
make research-proved 
Purina Chows 


Which are 
distributed through 
Purina Dealers 


To farmers throughout Americ 
for profitable production of 


livestock and poultry. 
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One of the farmer's best customers for soybeans and grains 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


@ “Lady with a Family,” an article in the spring issue of Progress thru 
Research, General Mills, Inc., publication, tells about two new polyamide 
resins, No. 90S and 100S, which have been added to the General Mills line. 


@ Now available through Allis-Chalmers are three 35mm sound filmstrips 
on centrifugal pumps for showing before interested groups. Each has a run- 
ning time of about 30 minutes. Requests for showings should be made to the 
nearest Allis-Chalmers general machinery division district office. 


@ J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co., Enterprise, Kans., has announced 
the appointment of James E. Curran as purchasing agent. He started work 
for the company in May 1949 and has been with it since that time except 
for a year spent in the Air Corps in Japan and Korea. 


@ Important Facts About the Grain Exchange, 16-page leaflet issued by the 
Chicago Board of Trade, 141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill., lists 


answers to 43 questions commonly asked about the Exchange. 


@ From the Chicago general sales office of Chase Bag Co. it has been an- 
nounced that R. G. Bullock has returned to his company duties after serving 
a year in executive capacities with the National Production Authority’s con- 
tainers and packaging division. He has been made manager of the company’s 
Cleveland, Ohio, office. 


@ Dr. Albert C. Groschke, associate professor of poultry husbandry at Mich- 
igan State College, has become technical director of the Borden Co.’s soy and 
feed supplements department. He will be responsible for all nutritional field 
service of the department. He will be assisted by Fred Pfaff and Leigh 
Woehling of Borden’s nutritional research laboratories at Elgin, Ill. 


@ A $2,225,000 expansion and modernization program at the Buffalo, N. Y.,. 


branch of Archer-Daniels-Midlaud Co. has been announced by William A. 
Foley, plant superintendent. When the solvent plant, a recent development 
in the linseed oil industry, is put into operation, ADM’s daily crush of lin- 
seed will be increased from 9,000 to 12,000 bushels. 


@ Plans for a joint convention of the Illinois Feed Association and the Illinois 
Poultry Improvement Association at the Hotel Leland, Springfield, Ill., Aug. 
17-19, have been announced. Co-chairmen will be Ernest P. Kraft, Kraft 
Feed Store, Hebron, Ill., president of IFA, and W. H. Hedge, Buena Vista 
Mill & Hatchery, Chester, Ill., president of IPIA., 


@ A cocktail party sponsored by Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans bag manu- 
facturers, will feature the sixth joint annual convention of the Georgia Cot- 
‘onseed Crushers Association and the Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products 
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NEW OFFICE BY AMSCO 





TOM BARKER 

The establishment of an American 
Mineral Spirits Co. office in Jackson, 
Miss., was announced by Edward M. 
Toby, Jr., president. Amsco’s new of- 
fices are located in the Plaza Build- 
ing, Congress and Amite St., Jack- 
son, Miss. The opening of the office 
in Jackson marks the creation by 
Amsco of a Midsouth territory to 
better serve accounts in that area 
in the rapidly growing field of ex- 
traction, Toby said. 

Thomas Barker has been promoted 
to the position of manager of Am- 
sco’s new Midsouth territory, having 
been moved from the company’s 
Southeast headquarters at Atlanta. 
He will be responsible for the mar- 
keting of Amsco’s complete line of 





Members: Leading Exchanges 


Telephone: Webster 9-2055 








BROKERS VEGETABLE OILS, ANIMAL FATS 


327 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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How to Keep Costs Down... As You 


WITH LOCAL =‘ 
STORAGE DEMANDS 


When the Miami Milling Company of 
Miami, Oklahoma, faced an immediate prob- 
lem of expanding their elevator capacity by 
100,000 bushels, they chose BS&B grain 
tanks for the job. Cost-wise, they found 
that BS&B tanks offer lower initial cost, 
quicker, easier erection, minimum mainte- 
nance, lowest insurance rates. 






























For safety and service, BS&B tanks give 
longer life and better protection against 
fire, vermin, moisture and weather because 


Towering ‘ . 
112 ft. in the of their strong, tight, rubber-gasketed 
air, this bat- construction. 
tery of 4 BS&B 


See how economically you can gain the 
storage capacity you should have with BS&B 
Grain Tanks—ideal for storage of any kind 
of grain, feed, vegetable oil or molasses. 
Design layouts and standard foundation 
prints furnished without charge. 


Grain Tanks 
provides large 
capacity in 
small space 
for Miami 
Milling Co. 


eye 


Address your Inquiries to: 


Dept. 10-AM5 
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Ey, Brack, Sivas & Bryson, Inc. 
a 7500 East 12th St. Agricultural Div., Kansas City 3, Mo. 
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Association to be held in Savannah, Ga., June 2-3. Hosts will be O. F. Little- 
field, Jim Baggs, Jr., Nelson Thatch and Herb Henry of the Mente staff. 


@ Clarence Johnson, 59, former vice president of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, died unexpectedly recently of a heart attack in Louisville, Ky., 
where he was attending a committee meeting. Johnson had given up his po- 
sition with Ralston Purina to devote his time to church work in Atlanta, Ga. 


@ Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., has increased its 
number of directors from 12 to 14. The two new directors are Robert C. 
Becherer, executive vice president of the company, and William J. Kelly, 
president of the Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 


® Tillotson Construction Co., Omaha, Nebr., has started construction of a 
!30,000-bushel concrete elevator for the Farmers Union Cooverative As- 
sociation of Fairfield, Nebr. 


@ ‘Iwo instruction booklets covering the installation, operation and repair of 
its single-stage, single-suction and multi-stage centrifugal pumps have been 
released by Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 1159 S. 70th St.. Milwaukee, 
Wis. Write for 08X7780 and 08X7813. 


@ K. C. Towe, president of American Cyanamid Co., has announced the re- 
cent formation of a new corporation, Chemical Construction (Inter-American) 
Ltd. A Cyanamid subsidiary with main offices in Toronto, Canada, Chemical 
Construction (Inter-American) Ltd. will design and build chemical plants in 
all nations of the Western Hemisphere except the United States. Its opera- 
tions will parallel those of another Cyanamid unit, Chemical Construction 
Corp., which designs and builds chemical plants in the United States and 
throughout the world. 


@ “Here’s Bread That Is Bread,” is title of a page describing soy and other 
loaves in Mar, 22 Missouri Ruralist. 


@ Raymond L. Sutton of Detroit has been appointed to head a new sales and 
service office for the tractor and industrial engine division of Ford Motor 
Co, in Southeastern states. He will have headquarters at Atlanta, Ga.; and 
offices at Charlotte, N. C.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; and Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


@ Forty years’ service with Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, was 
celebrated by R. A. Crosby, agricultural and export advertising manager, trac- 
tor division, Apr. 17. He started with the Studebaker Co. in 1912, and went 
to work for the Advance-Rumley Co. in 1915. This firm was purchased by 
Allis-Chalmers in 1931. 


@ “We've moved to an office of our own! Now in Room 842, Des Moines 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa, with the same televhone number, 2-7426,” an- 
nounces Feed Institute, Inc. 


technical naphthas and _ petroleum 
base solvents to industry. 

During World War II, Lt. Tom 
Barker served with distinction as a 
navigator in the. Air Force. 

Barker has had a number of years 
of technical experience in the petrol- 
eum industry and is well acquainted 
with users of industrial solvents in 
the Midsouth territory. He is particu- 
larly qualified in the vegetable oil ex- 
traction field. 

—sbd— 


STALEY EXECUTIVE 





ERNEST C, GRAY 


Appointment of Ernest C. Gray as 
a sales executive in the feed depart- 
ment of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, Ill, corn and 
soybean processor, has been an- 
nounced by Paul R. Ray, soybean 
division manager. 

A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Gray was formerly with Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis, in charge of 
soybean oil meal sales in the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi River. 





Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Harrison 1801 TWX 144 
1016 Baltimore Bldg. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
Wabash 2-7322 TWX 623 
5832 Board of Trade Bldg. 





THE NELLIS FEED CO. 


Brokers of Soybean Oil Meal 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chestnut 1122 TWX 238 
405 Merchants Exch. 


Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
925 Marine Trust Bldg. 
Madison 5682 TWX 368 
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This is how Cargill 
readers of papers like The Fa 


Carlson | Beresford, S. Dak., found out 


gv 26 processing plants. 


George A 
on his trip to some 0; Cargill’s 


“Bob, I had no idea Creative Processing 
eats up three-fourths of 
all farm products: 






















but we don’t stop 


“We feed most of our corn 
er farm 


to think that most of the oth 
must be prepared by someone for someone else. 
“My wife and I went through some of Car- 
gill’s 26 processing plants where they make lin- 
seed oil, poultry and stock feeds, soy oil for 
shortening and the like. I started asking questions 
about processing, and so we went to Cargill's 
research department for our answer. 
“Well over 75% of all farm products are 
processed before being eaten or used. Even 4% 
of grain must be processed. And think of corn 
rocessing calling for over 600,000,000 bushels 
fast year. All that processing takes a lot of 
doing by people like Cargill. And, thanks to 
Cargill’s creative processing, industry is con- 
tinuing to eat up more and more farm products. 











er 

“1 could have spent a day listening to Dr. J. Wesley 
Nelson, head of Nutrena Research, tell how much 
thinking, testing, biological feeding and such that 
enters into making Nutrena feeds. They have pioneered 
a lot of the work on antibiotics, vitamins, amino acids, 
protein levels and the like that helps our chickens and 
fast and so well. That's what Cargill 
calls ‘Creative Processing’, thinking out the ways to use 
more farm products, and making them do a better job.” 











jobs, or thicker for something else. They 
make it dry in a burry, or slowly if you 
nd it takes a lot of creative 


it that way. I tow 
thinking and processing to find more uses 
for flax seed, and other things we grow.” 





“We sometimes think of linseed oil 
as merely the raw product squeezed out of 
flax seed. But Cargill goes much further than 
that. They use special additives that will make 
the finished paint spread farther for certain 











“We looked at this cha 


the other figures that show about 
rmer, | was interested to see that the 26 Cargill factories 







‘ow them, sell ‘em and forget ‘em 
t up, is the 





“Those of us who grow soybeans just sort of gr 
That's a big job, but processing that s-y, and finding new ways to use # 
jeb of a precessor like Cargill. It's awfully complicated, but just think—every new 
bit of creative processing palls more stuff from our farms, and helps keep up prices 
I found that we farmers and Cargill are pulling together on that. They like to see 


good farm prices, too, and are doing something about in.” 


CARGILL, Creative 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices 





markets for us. hat, Cargill's grein 

sion sells our crops to other proc- 
essors all over the world, and so helps us get 
better prices for farm products.” 





Processors of Farm Products 
in Minneapolis and 35 other cities 
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NEW CEILING. The new soy- 
bean oil meal ceiling of $81 a ton is 
‘exactly in line with cottonseed meal 
ceilings and corn at parity, accord- 
ing to OPS. After earlier findings 
that an $88 meal ceiling would be 
required, in combination with 1614- 
cent oil, to clear the legal minimum 
ceiling for beans, OPS economists 
checked again and reversed 
selves. All is now 


them- 
legal, and cor- 
rect as to price relationships, they 
say. 

The ceiling rollback and suspen- 
sion of controls of all edible oils, 
and some other fats and oils, such as 
vegetable soap oils, is expected to 
continue unless a hot war develops. 
Even then, the official intention is to 
stick to the oil ceilings of 1614 cents 
on soybean oil, 
seed oil, 


18 cents on cotton- 
and 19 cents on corn oil. 

A price regulation for mineralized 
meal is consideration. It’s 
probable unless the new bean meal 
ceiling relieves the price pressure on 
all meals. 


under 


Linseed meal price ceilings are to 
be increased in line with the soybean 
oil meal ceiling. A $7-a-ton increase 
is probable, putting the top of the in- 


dividual freeze ceilings on linseed 
meal about $2 a ton under bean 
meal. spite 


OPS economists say their recent 
studies show that bean meal prices 
have not increased more in propor- 
tion to cottonseed meal prices the 
last few years. Increases have been 
dollar for dollar. However, when 
meal prices are declining, OPS says 
bean meal prices fall off only about 


UNIVERSA 


For Soybeans, Soybean Meal And All Grain, 
Seed and Mill Products 


IS Consistently ACCURATE 


You can test the same sample repeatedly and 

obtain the same reading, an accurate one, 

always. The Universal 

@ Gives direct moisture percentage readings 
on a dial, instantly. 

@ Requires no separate temperature tests. 

@ Operates electrically, yet requires no elec- 
trical outlets or batteries. 


GUARANTEED FOR 3 YEARS 


Against sma” oat and faulty work- 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-D SHERMAN AVE. 


MOISTURE 
TESTER 


85 cents a ton for every $1 decrease 
in cottonseed meal prices. 


FORECAST. Most officials lean 
to the high side of bean prices the 
next few months. They base this on 
an expectation that meal prices will 
stay high, and on relatively low 
stocks at mills and elevators com- 
pared to a year ago. Estimates of the 
peak price range up to $3.20 a bush- 
el, Chicago. 

They figure processors will have 
to bid up the price on the relatively 
large farm stocks in order to keep 
plants going. This in turn means that 
processors will have to get their mar- 
gins out of mineralized meal sales, 
officials reason. They accept the trade 
estimate that 52 percent of proces- 
sors are selling mixed meals. 

There were more beans on farms 
and less at interior elevators and 
mills Apr. 1 than a year agd. Stocks 
on farms were 60 million bushels 
compared to 48 million bushels Apr. 
1, 1951. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that elevators and crusher stocks 
last Apr. 1 totalled 60 to 65 million 
bushels compared to 96 million bush- 
els the same date in 1951. 

Preliminary estimates of _ total 
stocks Apr. | are 120 to 125 million 
bushels compared to 144 million 
bushels a year ago. 


EXPORTS. Combined exports of 
beans and oil so far haven’t been too 
bad, compared to the first half of the 
1950-51 year, but the effects are yet 
to be felt of the loss of the Spanish 
and Italian markets. The heavy ex- 





By WAYNE DARROW 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 





port movement to these countries 
last year was spring and summer. 

A favorable factor in an otherwise 
poor export prospect is the fact that 
U. S. soybean oil is offered at bar- 
gain prices. Some foreign officials 
think this may attract some buyers, 
though Europe wants beans rather 
than oil. 

It’s too early to tell, but it appears 
that fewer Manchurian beans are 
moving to Europe than at this time a 
year ago. The Russians appear to be 
short of edible oils, and that may 
pull some of the Manchurian beans 
out of Western Europe, which is the 
U. S. market. 

On the basis of scanty news avail- 
able, one tanker of oil went to Odes- 
sa. In terms of beans, it contained 
the equivalent of 1.6 million bushels. 
Of two cargoes of beans of which of- 
ficials have news, one went to Russia. 


COTTONSEED. The new cot- 
tonseed price support program con- 
tinues the “package deal” for crush- 








LIBERAL OUR SPECIALTY 
ek STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 
complete deseritive CONTRACT HAULERS 


EVANSTON, ILL. 








TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 


Inter and Infra State Tank Trick Operators. 


4967 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Edible Oils 


Mulberry 6102-6103 
no answer call Montana 1052 
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ers, which they don’t like and didn’t 
use much last year. The 90 percent 
of parity loan level on seed will be 
$66.40 a ton for basic grade (100), 
compared to $65.50 a ton on the 
1951 crop. The purchase rate will be 
$62.40 a ton compared to $61.50 
last year. 

The CCC purchase rates to crush- 
ers for by-products will be different 
this year, and may possibly be more 
attractive to crushers. All the in- 
crease will be added to meal and 
cake—and perhaps more. Last year 
the CCC price on meal of $54 a ton 
was too low to attract many crush- 
ers, despite the oil purchase price of 
1514 cents a pound. 

Officials aim to keep cottonseed 
and by-product purchase prices in the 
support program in line with soy- 
bean support rate, and with OPS 
ceilings on oil and meal of both these 
seed crops. 

CCC bought less than 1 percent 
of the 1951 cottonseed crop in its 
price support operations with crush- 
ers. Nearly all of the crusher par- 
ticipation came in the West. 

Total crusher tenders of products 
to sell CCC to Apr. 1 were the equiv- 
alent of 397,320 ions of seed out of 
a total seed crop of 6,186,000 tons, 
of which all was available for crush- 
ing except 10% to 15% held back 
for planting. Oil purchases came to 
134 million pounds, and meal 172,- 
000 tons. 

USDA unofficially concedes farm- 
ers won't plant the goal of 28 million 
acres of cotton this spring. Labor 
shortage and price uncertainty are 
the reasons. Despite a prospective 
smaller acreage than last year, a 
crop of 15 to 16 million bales is 
quite possible if growing weather is 
good. 


FREIGHT RATE. The recent 
freight rate increase will raise termi- 
nal market CCC loan rates from | 
cent to 2 cents a bushel, officials now 
estimate. It is also forcing CCC to 
recompute all county loan rates. 
Those farthest from terminals will 
be lowered a little, those midway 
will remain about the same, and 
those near terminals may be raised 
slightly. The 1952 bean crop support 
rate is $2.56 a bushel, national farm 
average, compared to $2.45 for the 
1951 crop. 

The freight rate raise to the full 
15% increase asked by railroads a 
year ago, and only partly granted 
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last August, is the 12th increase al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since the war. 

USDA is considering attacking the 
last ICC decision in the courts, on 
the grounds that only five of the 11 
commissioners sat through the hear- 
ings, and four of those five recom- 
mended a smaller increase than ICC 
ordered. 


SUPPORTS. The first major 
hearings on farm price supports 
since 1949 were held last month by 
the Senate agriculture committee. 
Senators sponsoring three bills to 
raise price supports in various ways 
were encouraged. They found no 
more opposition than expected. 

One bill has considerable chance 
to pass the Senate, at least. It’s S. 
2115 by Senators Young (R.,N.D.) 
and Russell (D.,Ga.), which would 
continue beyond Jan. 1, 1954, the old 
—and higher—parity formula for 
“basic” crops. As the law now reads, 
all price supports on crops in 1954 
and after will be figured on the basis 
of the modern parity formula. 

This would lower 1954 price sup- 
port on corn by 15 cents to 21 cents 
a bushel, on wheat by 27 cents to 31 
cents a bushel, and on cotton and 
peanuts by about 2 cents a pound. 

The Farm Bureau proposes to 
shift from the old to the modern par- 
ity formula by 5 percent a year, 
starting in 1954, This is not accept- 
able to most of the Farm Bloc. The 
hearings brought out that this com- 
promise is possible: 

Base price supports of the four 
crops on the present parity formula 
for the duration of the “national 
emergency’ as defined in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, then start 
lowering parity prices by 3 percent 
or 5 percent a year. The Senate will 
probably pass such a bill in this elec- 
tion year if it gets to the floor. 

The two other bills considered in 
the hearings were S. 450 by Senator 
Russell, fixing price supports at 90 
percent of parity for all crops for 
which USDA asks increased produc- 
tion (new “Steagall Amendment”), 
and S. 2996 by Senator Kerr (D., 
Okla.) setting support for almost all 
major farm products at 100 percent 
of parity. Neither bill has much 
chance. 

Secretary Brannan favored all the 
bills, with certain modifications. He 
favored 100 percent of parity price 





supports if production payments are 
provided to cover perishables. 

All avowed Democratic candidates 
for the presidency are high farm 
price support men. Senator Kefauver 
(D..Tenn.) has endorsed the flexible 
scale now in the law, but he would 
raise parity sharply by including 
farm family labor in computing 
costs. Senator Russell of Georgia is 
rated on the Hill as the most friendly 
toward aid to agriculture of any Sen- 
ator. Senator Kerr of Oklahoma has 
come out for 100 percent of parity 
price supports. 

On the GOP side, Senator Taft of 
Ohio is for flexible price supports 
and the present basic farm program, 
but he would decentralize the pro- 
gram and cut costs. He would limit 
soil conservation work primarily to 
research and technical advice. He 
would have price supports high 
enough to prevent farm disaster, but 
not high enough to guarantee profits. 

General Eisenhower’s farm views 
are not now known, but he holds to 
a _middle-of-the-road _ philosophy 
which probably would lead him to 
favor the present farm programs 
without radical change. Among his 
ardent supporters on the Hill are 
Representative Hope of Kansas, who 
probably would have Ike’s ear on 
farm matters. Ike’s brother, Milton, 
president of Penn State College, 
would also probably be influential. 


Market Street 


We invit~ the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET 
STREET” for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery. 
leboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
Other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 

















AVAILABLE APR. 15—FOR SALE OR 
lease. 25,000 square feet dead storage, 
approximately 100,000-bushel grain or 
seed storage wooden bins, concrete floors, 
svrinkler system, railroad switch, track 
scale, suitable for feed, seed, soybean 
processing plant. Address inquiry Box 
120, Louisville 1, Ky. 


WANTED—ONE LATE MODEL 
French expeller with 5-high 72” cooker. 
Planters Fertilizer & Soybean Co., Pine 


Bluff, Ark. 
FOR SALE—CERTIFIED BLUE TAG 


grade Dortchsoy 2 soybean seed in 2 bu. 
bags. C. L. Wylie, Blytheville, Ark. 


FOR SALE—ALL MODELS ANDERSON 
expellers, French screw presses, flaking 
and cracking rolls, stack cookers, de- 
solventizers, filter presses, Anderson ro- 
tary tube dryers, meal coolers. Pittock & 
Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
ONSTRUCTION CO. 


31 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


+ 
FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


+ 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 














is Dry Inoculation of seed 
Practical? 


Directions say use water 
when applying inoculant to 
seed. But farmers reasoned 
that since the fine, easy 
flowing humus base of LEG- 
UME-AID Inoculant visibly 
clings to dry seed, the 
moistening process could be 
omitted. They tried it and 
claim success, even with leg- 
umes as smooth as soybeans. 


CTE * 


Directions for using the fa- 
mous “‘Inoculant in the Car- 
ton"’ will not be changed un- 
til government agronomists 
approve the dry-use method. 
Meanwhile we suggest that farmers who wish to experiment, try dry 
inoculation with LEGUME-AID on only part of their seed and moisten 
the rest in the conventional way. Then compare results. 


Tell your dealer you want LEGUME-AID 


Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 


1322 Chesapeake Ave. Columbus 16, Ohio 


the CARTON 
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IN THE MARKETS 





April Markets in Doldrums 


The government’s announcement of the new $81 ceil- 
ing on bulk soybean oil meal Apr. 23, its suspension of 
vegetable oil ceilings and rumors of a floor under vege- 
table oils helped to reverse temporarily the downward 
trend in soybeans and oils in the face of generally de- 
clining commodity markets at month’s end. 


Soybean futures were also bolstered by the belief 
that country offerings will continue light. 


The $8 raise in the meal ceiling did not bring a large 
amount of straight soybean oil meal into the market. 
And there was confusion over the legality of selling the 
meal mixes outside the ceiling. Processors said they 
could not turn out meal at a profit even at the higher 
ceiling. 

Otherwise April was characterized by the drop in the 
soybean oil market, which carried soybean oil to the 
lowest point in 11 years, and by inactivity in the bean 
and meal markets. 

Overhanging the markets were possibilities of settle- 
ments in both Europe and Korea, the fact that record 
stocks of soybeans were still in farmers’ hands, slack 
processor demand and promising new crop prospects. 

May No. 2 soybeans, Chicago, opened at $2.95, the 
high. Low was $2.82 May 21. Close was $2.893,. 

Crude soybean oil, tankcars, f.o.b. Decatur, opened 
for the month at 934c, the high, and closed at 9c. Low 
was 8 2/3c Apr. 23. 

Bulk soybean oil meal, Decatur, was quoted nominal- 
ly at the ceiling all month. It was raised from $74 to $81 


by OPS Apr. 23. 


MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES APR. 30* 


(Contract 100 tons. Bulk Decatur.) 
May 81.00b; July 81.00b; Aug. 80.00@80.70; Oct. 72.25@73.00; Dee. 
70.00@70.25; Jan. 69.75@79.25; Mar. 69.25@70.00. 
Sales 5,100 tons. 


CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE APR, 30* 
May 81.00b; July 81.00b; Oct. 72.50b—73.35a; Dec. 70.00b—70.75a. 


CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE APR. 30* 
May 8.93b—8.97a; July 9.27; Sept. 9.47b—9.48a; Oct. 9.60b—9.63a; 
Nov. 9.72b—9.76a; Dec. 9.84b—-9.87a. 
NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE APR. 30* 
May 9.00b; July 9.25b; Sept. 9.51-50; Oct. 9.55b; Dec. 9.70b. 


a—asked. b—bid. *Reported by the Chicago edition of Wall Street 
Journal. 


FUTURES, CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS 


~ 






per --- 


¥ 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, TANKUARS 





Cents per 
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iat 8 TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXC ee CLEARING 
ASSOCIATION (IN TONS 





Volume Open | Volume Open 
of Con- } of Con- 
Trading tracts | Trading tracts 
Mar. 28 900 114,200 | Apr. 15 11,800 116,900 
Mar. 29 2,100 114,400 | Apr. 16 1,600 116,000 
Mar. 31 900 114,900 | Apr. 17 600 116,300 
Apr. 1 7,700 119,400 Apr. 18 700 116,100 
Apr. 2 2,000 120,000 | Apr. 19 1,300 117,100 
Apr. 3 1,400 119,500 Apr. 21 2,600 117,900 
Apr. 4 500 119,700 | Apr. 22 8,200 113,400 
Apr. 5 119,300 | Apr. 23 4,500 115,400 
Apr. 7 300 119,500 | Apr. 24 7,800 112,200 
Apr. 8 21,500 118,900 | Apr. 25 18,200 108,100 
Apr. 9 118,900 | Apr. 26 4,200 108,700 
Apr. 10 200 118,900 | 
Apr. 12 400 118,700 | Total for 25 days 
Apr. 14 2,900 121,500 reported 102,300 Your most dependable source 
+ 






@ FACTORY USE SOYBEAN OIL. Factory 
production of crude soybean oil totaled 222,247,000 Ibs. 
in February, compared with 234,386,000 Ibs. in January, 
reports Bureau of the Census. Factory production of the 
refined oil was 180,626,000 Ibs. in February compared 
with 179,073,000 Ibs. in January. 

Factory consumption of crude soybean oil in Febru- 
ary was 197.365.000 Ibs. compared with 191,820,000 
Ibs. in January. Consumption of the refined oil was 168, 
379,000 Ibs. in February, compared with 159,187,000 
Ibs. in January. 

Factory and warehouse stocks of crude soybean oil 
totaled 240, wg" lbs. Feb. 29 compared with 230,950,- 
000 Ibs. Jan. 31. Stocks of the refined oil were 103,120.- 
000 Ibs. Feb. re compared with 97,092,000 Ibs. Jan. 31. 

Usage of crude soybean oil in February: soap 129.- 
000 Ibs. ; paint and varnish 385,000 Ibs.: lubricants and 
greases 39,000 Ibs.; other inedible products 1.424.000 
Ibs. 

Usage of refined soybean oil in February: shorten- 
ing 47,173,000 lbs.; margarine 7,384.000 Ibs.; other 
edible products 5,852,000 Ibs.: soap 34,000 Ibs.; paint 
and varnish 5,050,000 Ibs.; lubricants and greases 17,- 
000 Ibs.; linoleum and oilcloth 1,664,000 Ibs.; other in- 
edible products 9,543,000 lbs. 

Usage of hydrogenated edible soybean oil in Febru- 
ary: shortening 17,564,000 lbs.; margarine 47,431,000 
lbs.; other edible products 947,000 Ibs. 


@ STOCKS ON FARMS. Farm stocks of soy- 
beans on Apr. 1 are estimated at 59.6 million bushels, 
according to the crop reporting board of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This is 11.5 million bushels 
more than a year ago and the highest Apr. 1 stocks in 


for ALL Soya ingredients 













—for a Healthier Nation... 


GLIDDEN STEROID HORMONES 
— such as the sex hormones 
Testosterone, Progesterone and 
Testosterone Propionate 







Using methods developed in its 
own laboratories to obtain sterols 
from soybeans and to synthesize | 
hormones from them, Glidden has , 
played a vital role in bringing 








the 10 years of record. The eight-year (1943-50) average 
Apr. 1 farm stocks is 38.7. million bushels. hope of new health and happiness 
Disappearance from farms for the January-March d nee 
quarter amounted to about 44 million bushels. This is to countless men and wo - 
nearly 10 million bushels less than the record disappear- h d, Glidden 
owever used, 
ance of Jan.-Mar. 1951 but higher than in any other “4 Wherever, f h 
year. In the first quarter of last year soybeans reached hormones are respected or suc 
ceiling prices and farmers sold most of their remaining ae . 1 hite 
ir clear, clean w 
stocks after making allowances for their seed require- qualities as the eg : 
ments. This year prices are well below ceiling levels and crystals, their sharp melting points 
many farmers appear to be holding for possible price and their freedom from moisture. 


increase. Stocks on farms in most states are more than 
adequate to meet seeding requirements for the 1952 
crop. 

The North Central states as usual have a large pro- 
portion of the farm stocks—over 90 percent of the total. 
Illinois has about 17 million bushels 18 percent of its THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
1951 production. Iowa has unusually heavy stocks, 12.4 ' SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 
million bushels, amounting to 38 percent of the 1951 Chicago 39, Mlinois 
crop. Most of the remaining stocks in the area are in 
Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, and Missouri. Stocks are 
small, as usual, in the South Central states. The total 


1825 N. Laramie Avenue - 
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Weller Pat. No. 
1944932 


THERE’S 
ONLY One 
OLD 
FAITHFUL 


Old Faithful Geyser, lo- 
cated in Yellowstone 
Park, erupts and puts on 
a spectacular perfor- 
mance every 65 minutes 
with unfailing regular- 
ity. 


THERE’S 
ONLY 


One 


Super 


CALUMET ==: CUP 


That's right! There's only ONE genuine Calumet 
Cup. And it, too, can be counted on for faith- 


ful, spectacular performance. 


Performance that 


assures maximum capacity, efficiency and econo- 


IT'S THE Curve THAT Counta 


The patented Logarithmic Curve design of the 
Calumet Cup has neyer been successfully imi- 
tated. Its performance has never been duplicated. 


The Calumet Cup scoops up, elevates and COM- 
PLETELY discharges super capacity loads. No 
backlegging. Can be spaced closer on belt, prop- 


d and 


ted efficiently over any 





erly bal 


ir 


size pulley at any permissible speed. 





Include Elevator Legs, Heads, Boots, 
Bins, Hoppers, Car-Loading Spouts and 
all other Sheet Metal Work to specifi- 
cation. 
Bring Your 
SCREW CONVEYOR 
PROBLEMS 


To Us 


We can make prompt deliveries from 
k 


stock. 

The BIWELCO seal on any metal prod- 
uct is a guarantee of quality and sat- 
isfactory service. 

Estimates and advice of trained en- 
gineers free upon request . . . not the 
slightest obligation on your part. 
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Ask Your 
Jobber 


Or write for capacity data. 


CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
STRONG-SQOTT MFG. 
Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Calgary, 
‘oronto 


B. I. WELLER CO. 
327 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 4, IIL 


Thirty-eight Years of 





Service to the Grain 
Trade 
Ne 





Apr. 1 farm stocks for the area is about 2.5 million 
bushels equivalent to 9 percent of the 1951 production. 


SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS APR. 1 











Average Average 

State 1943-50 1951 1952 State 1943-50 1951 1952 
me ee 65 32 38 Md. 225 228 259 
N. J. 95 160 79 Va. 378 433 478 
Pa, 162 113 168 W. Va. 5 3 2 
Ohio 4,511 5,396 5,766 N. C. 859 1,045 940 
Ind. 5,477 5,576 8,383 Ss a 79 186 363 
Ill. 12,784 11,488 17,021 Ga. 36 100 77 
Mich 533 684 836 Fla. 3 3 
Wis. 210 139 255 Ky. 302 309 420 
Minn. 1,945 4,448 4,524 Tenn. 200 388 352 
Iowa 7,459 9,766 12,353 Ala. 84 28 48 
Mo. 1,629 4,449 3,870 Miss. 380 895 714 
N. Dak. 26 90 109 Ark, 404 625 147 
S. Dak. 93 289 331 La. 93 33 29 
Nebr. 89 168 70 Okla. 14 31 187 
Kan 350 786 872 

Del 235 194 309 uv. S 38,732 48,085 59,603 





@ STOCKS. Production and Marketing Administra- 


tion’s commercial grain stock reports. 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 








Mar. 31 Apr. 8 Apr. 15 Apr. 22 

Atlantie Coast 887 657 703 719 
Gulf Coast 223 131 247 441 
Northwestern and 
Upper Lake 276 280 
Lower Lake 1,809 1,496 
East Central 1,425 1,313 
West Central 

Southwestern & Western 836 798 812 
Pacific Coast 0 
Total current week 5 4,851 
Total Year ago 2,515 12,077 11,467 

U. S. Bonded Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian 
Total current week 50 29 0 0 
Total Year ago 96 96 96 83 

Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 

Current week 5,506 4,868 4,851 4,323 
Year ago 12,609 12,173 11,563 10,965 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture reported Apr. 
29 that Apr. 1 holdings of soybeans in all positions 
totaled 129,625,000 bushels compared with 218,378,000 
bushels Jan. 1, and 123,553,000 bushels Apr. 1, 1951. 

Farm stocks were reported the highest of record, and 
interior mill, elevator and warehouse stocks were the 
second highest. 

Terminal stocks were the lowest for Apr. 1 since 1943. 
Processing plant stocks were the third highest of record 
for this date. but were exceeded by stocks on Apr. 1, 
1950 and 1951. 


@ EXPORTS. U. S. exports of soybeans and soy- 
bean oil for February, as reported by the Office of For- 


eign Agricultural Relations: ¢ 


Soybeans 2,359,057 bu. 







Soybean oil (crude) 
Soybean oil (refined but not further processed) 
Soybean oil (refined, deodorized and hydrogenated) 


1,52 
1,380,212 Ibs. 

Converted to a soybean equivalent basis, the exports 
for February amounted to 5,262,251 bushels. 


January soybean exports were erroneously reported at 
18,923 bushels in the April issue. The correct figure is 
1,135,397 bushels. On a soybean equivalent basis the ex- 
ports for January amounted to 2,958,466 bushels rather 
than the 1,841,992 bushels reported. 

The grain inspection department of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade reports the following shipments cleared 
for export shipment from the Port of New Orleans dur- 
ing March; 539,000 bushels for Japan; and 93,000 
bushels for Norway. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 




















@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported 
by Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, for Jan- 
uary, February. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOCKS, FEBRUARY 1952—JANUARY 1952 





Shipments and End of month 





Production transfers stocks 
Products Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 29, Jan. 31 
195% 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 





SOYBEAN : 





Cake and meal+ 523,756 *56 56 «510,201 *565,143 46,245 *32,690 
Lecithint 1,691,545 1,641,580 1,500,015 1,615,940 3,062,374 2,870,844 
Edible soy flour, 

full fat? 597 551 502 536 370 275 
Edible soy flour, 

other? 8,722 6,172 8,893 6,012 1,330 1,501 
Industrial soy 

flour? 2,535 1,349 (1) 1,376 (1) 928 





(1) Not shown to avoid disclosure of individual operations. * Revised. 
+ Unit of measure in tons. t Unit of measure in pounds. 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 


BY STATES, FEBRUARY 1952—JANUARY 1952 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 





Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 




















Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 29, Jan. 31, 

State 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 

U. & 629,039 *392,858 672,120 *721,389 1,483,956 *1,527,036 
Arkansas (1) 29,153 68,373 91,756 
Illinois 258,451 27% < 491,125 *496,543 
Indiana 62,841 58,196 91,269 
lowa 127,674 117,503 173,673 
Kansas 13,824 2 27,685 
Kentucky 10,500 g 46,155 
Minnesota ........ 29,732 27, 24,136 
Mississippi (2) *9,662 (2) 
Missouri 6,173 23,421 102,866 
Nebraska (2) 5,219 (2) 
N. Carolina 1,132 8,136 43,323 
Ohio 81,701 75,781 210,230 
Oklahoma (2) 5 5,545 (2) 
Texas (2) (2) ‘ 
All other 37,188 *33,261 48,881 48,807 206,120 





* Revised. (1) Receipts exceeded by reshipments of beans previously 

received and held in the State. U. S. receipts are on a net basis, ex- 

cluding transfers between mills. (2) Included in “All other” to avoid 

disclosure of individual operations. 

SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES, FEBRUARY 1952—JANUARY 1952 





Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 











Production Stocks Production Stocks 
c N Pe a Nn ny = 
State es - @ ie 32 
m= i fae & - 
Ps s 








U.S. 222,247 *234,386 110,673 *113,711 523,756 *563,756 46,245 *32,690 








Ark, 6,930 8,216 2,649 3,448 1,653 1,802 
Ill. 87,989 94,687 41,841 46,111 13,902 
Ind. 18,497 20,006 3,671 6,991 8,144 
lowa 33,105 36,012 24,891 20,950 6,105 
Kan. 4,810 5,224 3,484 4,021 429 
Ky. 5,970 6,883 915 844 717 
Minn. 8,211 7,896 3,798 4,742 1,360 
Miss. . 2,410 2 *1,884 1,095 
Mo. 5,765 1,767 1,149 
Nebr. 1,241 755 qd) 
N. C. 2,714 1,569 932 
Ohio 28,185 8,954 3,319 
Okla. 1,755 512 914 
Texas _(1) qd) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
All 


other 14,665 14,854 13,584 11,163 38,249 39,099 6,526 5,599 





* Revised. (1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of indi- 
vidual operations. 


@ SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments 
reported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 


Grand total of shortening and edible vil shipments 
for the first quarter of 1952 was 868,345,000 lIbs., re- 
ports the Institute. 


MAY, 1952 











MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


Dealers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Brokers in 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Merchants Exchange 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Tel. 37-8585 L. D. 364 





SAVES UP TO $1.00 A TON IN SACKING COSTS, TOO 


shan ttc'is cotton or burlap begs. | WESTERN-MADE 
NEW BAGS: 


And only Western has the famous 
NU-SEME process that converts top- Burlap—Strong, dur- 
able. Individually in- 


quality used bags into attractive, 

like-new bags with the strongest 

seam possible! ‘‘Nu-Seme’’ bags spected. ; 

are available blank or with your Cotton—Highest qual- 
brand imprinted in attractive colors. | ity at lowest prices. 


















write, wire or phone — 


wath hs 
ISurlap cag Uc. 


Phone Cliffside 4-7700 
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BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 


BAGS BAGS 
pace Better Bags Are Mate (ics 
BAGS BAGS 
sacs andMente Makes Them! sacs 
BAGS ae BAGS 


BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 
BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS BAGS 


Write, wire or phone for latest quotations 


MENTE & €0., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Savannah e New Orleans e Houston 
Dept. T 











THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“Dp” ”_ "OR" we oS a “vy 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 

other elevator cups. 
Write to 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 














The Scientific Feeding of Chickens 


By Dr. Harry W. Titus 


This is a small but absolutely authentic and con- 
cise treatment of vital information for feeders and 
feed manufacturers. Forty-three formulas for diets 
and mashes; vitamin content of over 60 feedstuffs; 
what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; also 
relationship between feed consumption and egg 
production. 


Price $2.80 


Order from: THE SOYBEAN DIGEST 
Hudson, Iewa 








@ MEAL CEILING. The processor ceiling price 
of soybean oil meal, a high protein livestock feed, was 
increased $7 a ton by the Office of Price Stabilization 
to reflect more closely the historical relationship between 
the price of this product and competing feeds. 


The new processor ceiling price for bulk quantities of 
soybean meal, f.o.b. Decatur, Illinois, will be $81 a ton, 
compared with $74 a ton which has been in effect since 
Feb. 1951. The increase is granted by Amendment 3 to 
SR 3, GCPR, and became effective Apr. 23. 

The amendment continues SR 3 differentials for 
sacking, sized cake and pellets, soybean hulls, soybean 
meal feed, packaging, location and for deliveries in 
smaller quantities. 

Ceiling prices for jobbers, car door sellers, whole- 
salers and retailers continue to be the supplier’s price 
on a sale plus the customary dollars-and-cents markup. 

The new ceilings, OPS said, are based on the price 
relationship of soybean meal to corn, which represents 
60 percent of all feed concentrates fed to livestock in this 
country. 

They also reflect, the agency added, the increase in 
the parity price of corn which has occurred since the 
$74 a ton processor ceiling was established more than 
a year ago. Since that time the parity price of corn has 
increased from $1.71 to $1.78 a bushel. 

When the $74 a ton ceiling was set, soybean meal was 
selling below that level. However, OPS said, conditions 
have changed substantially, and in recent months soy- 
bean meal has been pressing against ceilings... 

“Under these circumstances,” the agency declared, 
“the director has determined that it is now necessary to 
adjust soybean meal ceiling prices to a point which re- 
flects more closely the historical price relationship be- 
tween soybean meal and competing feeds.” 


@® SOYBEAN RECEIPTS. Inspected receipts of 
soybeans in March were smaller than for February and 
totaled 7,663 cars compared with 9,200 cars in February 
and 7,508 cars in Mar. 1951, according to reports to the 
Department of Agriculture. March inspections brought 
the total for the first six months of the season, Oct. 1951- 
Mar. 1952, to 86,469 cars compared with 99,398 cars 
inspected in the same months last year. 

The quality of the soybeans marketed in March was 
somewhat better than the preceding month—76 percent 
grading No. 2 or better with 71 percent in February and 
66 percent for the season, October 1951 through March 
1952. Inspections of soybeans in March included the 
equivalent of 503 cars inspected as cargo lots and 118 
cars as truck receipts. 


@ PRICE SUPPORT. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has announced that through January farmers 
had placed under price support a total of 10,375,283 
bushels of soybeans compared with 14,426,299 bushels 
for the same period last year. 

Of this amount 5,025,855 bushels were farm stored 
under loan; 5,096,351 bushels were warehouse stored 
under loan; and 253,077 bushels were under purchase 
agreements. 

Through February farmers had placed a total of 11.- 
062,656 bushels of soybeans under price support, ac- 
cording to USDA. Of this amount, 5,384,317 were farm 
stored under loan; 5,306,037 were warehouse stored 
under loan; and 372,302 bushels were under purchase 
agreement. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 

















Whats Your Extraction Problem? 


F EXTRACTION PROBLEMS have you in an up- ___has an extremely narrow boiling range (typical 
I roar, then calm down... there’s no pain or __ spread only 5°) which means no light ends. . . no 
strain with Phillips 66 Hexane. heavy residue. High solvent recovery. Oil and meal 


remain free from contaminating tastes or odors. 

Phillips 66 Hexane has rigid uniformity, too, 
which means less adjustments in your plant. 

You can put your faith in Phillips, the world’s 
largest producer of hexane. Adequate supplies of 
Phillips 66 Hexane and other superior hydro- 
carbon solvents are available. Deliveries are 
prompt and dependable. 

Write us for complete information about 
solvents for soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung 
nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat and other oil extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION e¢ BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


Water-white, clean and pure, Phillips 66 Hexane 











UNIVERSITY Se eROes Le 
313 N. FIRST ST 
ANN BREGR MICHI GAB 


Source in 46 Staller, 


a solvent 


for every 


problem 


AMSCO 
EXTRACTION SOLVENTS 


AMERICAN 
MINERAL SPIRITS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
New York * Los Angeles 





